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Letters 


WISCONSIN  PRAISE 

The  College  of  Natural  Resources  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Stevens  Point  re- 
ceives your  publication  regularly  and  uses  it 
extensively  as  a  reference  in  our  Library.  We 
are  very  impressed  with  this  publication 
because  of  its  factual  and  interesting  content. 
It  does  an  excellent  job  of  communicating 
important  natural  resources  information  to 
the  hunter,  fisherman,  and  outdoorsman,  as 
well  as  others  interested  in  our  environment. 

One  of  the  courses  on  our  campus  entitled 
Natural  Resources  and  Public  Relations, 
uses  the  Virginia  Wildlife  as  an  example  of 
how  resource  managers  can  effectively  get  to 
the  public  and  present  a  message.  I  think  that 
this  best  sums  up  our  feelings  concerning 
this  very  informative  and  interesting  publi- 
cation. 

Daniel  O.  Trainer 
University  of  Wisconsin 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

Your  February  editorial  synopsis  of  Dr. 
Stephen  Kellert's  study  of  American  atti- 
tudes toward  wildlife  issues  neglected  two 
important  aspects  of  the  report.  Dr.  Kellert 
found  that  a  majority  of  the  public  objects  to 
the  exploitation  of  furbearers  by  the  fashion 
industry.  An  overwhelming  78%  of  Ameri- 
cans are  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  steel  jaw 
trap  to  capture  wild  animals. 

Dr.  Kellert  also  found  that  citizens  strongly 
support  the  financing  of  wildlife  conserva- 
tion programs.  A  majority  of  the  public  is  in 
favor  of  such  diverse  funding  mechanisms  as 
sales  taxes  upon  off-road  vehicles,  backpack- 
ing and  camping  equipment,  birdwatching 
equipment  and  supplies,  and  fur  clothing. 
There  was  also  public  support  for  an  entrance 
fee  for  users  of  wildlife  refuges  and  other 
wildlife  habitat  areas.  Perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, 577o  of  the  respondents  approved 
increasing  wildlife  conservation  appropria- 
tions which  are  derived  from  general  tax 
revenues. 

Dr.  Kellert's  study  provides  important 
insights  into  American  perceptions  of  hunt- 
ing, trapping,  predator  control  and  other 
wildlife  management  issues.  Hopefully,  his 
findings  will  encourage  greater  cooperation 
between  professional  wildlife  managers  and 
citizens  who  engage  in  the  nonconsumptive 
enjoyment  of  wildlife. 

Guy  R.  Hodge 
Humane  Society  of  the  United  States 
Washington,  D.C. 
FUTURE  ARTICLES 

I  enjoy  everything  about  Virginio  Wildlife 
but  I  would  like  to  see  an  article  on  "Frog 
Gigging  in  Virginia,"  and  "Rabbit  Hunting." 

Being  only  15  years  old,  I  can't  write  you 
an  article,  but  I  can  assure  you  of  many 
interested  readers  if  you  can  write  a  good 
article  on  a  couple  of  Virginia's  finest  game 
species. 

Michael  Bailey 
Rehoboth 


Editorial 


WHOSE  CRIME 

"Hunter  Shoots  Pet  Deer"  read  the  headline  of  a  newspaper 
cHpping  I  was  handed  recently.  The  reporter  went  on  with 
quotes  about  the  callousness  of  the  act  and  the  grief  felt  by  the 
family  that  had  raised  the  deer  from  a  fawn.  The  story  indi- 
cated it  was  all  the  mean  old  hunter's  fault,  but  it  takes  two  to 
complete  a  tragedy  like  this. 

It  seems  the  deer  had  strayed  from  protection  into  open 
hunting  territory.  The  hunter  may  have  only  had  an  instant  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  shoot.  At  most  he  probably  thought  it 
was  an  extremely  unwary  deer.  The  people  who  took  this  wild 
animal  and  robbed  it  of  its  natural  defenses  by  raising  it  in 
captivity  are  just  as  guilty.  A  classic  case  is  the  person  who 
has  a  skunk  deodorized,  then  tires  of  it  and  turns  it  loose.  When 
one  assumes  responsibility  for  a  wild  animal's  welfare,  it  often 
means  for  life. 

Wild  animals  reared  in  the  normal  manner  as  pets  stand 
little  chance  of  survival  in  the  world  of  nature.  They  lack  fear 
of  man  or  of  wild  and  domestic  predators.  Having  been  fed 
unnatural  diets  they  are  usually  ill-equipped  to  find  their  own 
food  in  the  wild.  Their  muscles  and  reflexes  are  not  in  the  fine 
conditions  found  in  a  wild  animal. 

In  most  cases  adopting  a  wild  animal  ends  in  heartbreak. 
Since  it  is  unlawful  to  hold  a  wild  animal  in  captivity,  a  game 
warden  frequently  appears  to  impound  the  new  family  pet 
amid  tears  and  protests.  The  animal  may  die  from  improper 
care  or  diet.  The  animal  sometimes  grows  up  all  right  only  to 
seriously  injure  a  family  member  or  friend.  Then  there  is 
always  the  worry  that  the  animal  will  encounter  an  unsympa- 
thetic human  and  not  recognize  the  danger. 

Many  of  these  animals  end  up  as  wards  of  the  state,  being 
held  and  fed  at  state  expense  until  they  can  be  released. 
Releasing  them  is  not  easy  either,  since  it  would  be  rather 
callous  to  turn  them  out  in  open  hunting  territory.  They  have 
to  be  released  in  protected  areas  which  are  usually  overpopu- 
lated  anyway,  a  situation  not  good  for  this  type  of  animal. 

Although  circumstances  occasionally  result  in  orphaned 
wildlife,  wild  mothers  generally  do  a  pretty  good  job  of  rearing 
their  young.  In  most  cases,  hand-reared  wildlife  is  merely 
kidnapped.  Turning  a  wild  animal  into  a  totally  dependent 
curiosity  is  scarcely  in  its  best  interest.  You  can  kill  them  with 
kindness. 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


by  Curtis  Badger 


THE 


DANDEUON 
REBELUON 


THE  AUTHOR  STRIKES  A  BLOW  FOR 
MORNING  GLORIES,  WILD  ONIONS,  AND 
FREEDOM  FROM  LAWNMOWERS. 


I  hate  to  cut  grass.  Always  have.  My  distaste  for  lawnmow- 
ers  runs  deep  and  unbounded,  and  if  I  had  my  way  I  would 
permanently  assign  every  one  of  those  noisy,  weed  chomping 
critters  to  the  darkest  circle  of  Dante's  hell. 

The  lawnmower  was  the  villain  of  my  youth,  forever  intrud- 
ing upon  Saturday  baseball  games  with  the  same  ruthlessness 
it  now  imposes  on  fishing  trips  and  weekend  hikes.  No  matter 
how  important  the  baseball  game  was,  the  lawnmower  was 
always  waiting  silently  and  ominously  in  the  tool  shed,  taking 
precedence  over  all  manner  of  enjoyable  activities.  I  would  push 
the  thing  with  a  vengeance,  praying  for  a  blown  piston,  a 
fouled  plug,  or  at  least  a  mote  in  the  carburetor,  anything  that 
would  free  me  from  the  machine  and  let  me  roam  unconfined 
in  centerfield. 

I  recently  bought  my  own  house,  and  since  I  no  longer  have 
to  count  on  the  blasted  machine  for  spending  money,  I  decided 
to  let  my  grass  grow  at  leisure.  For  well  into  the  spring  I 
enjoyed  Saturdays  of  trout  and  flounder  fishing,  but  soon,  as  I 
would  return  home  late  in  the  afternoon,  carrying  my  fishing 
tackle  through  glistening  yellow  fields  of  dandeHons  and  but- 
tercups, I  began  to  notice  the  malevolent  glare  of  neighbors  as 
they  watched  me  from  their  porches  in  dark  silence.  Even 
offerings  of  filleted  flounder  would  not  melt  the  icy  wall. 

Finally,  one  neighbor  threatened  to  have  my  yard  declared  a 
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natural  area;  another  hinted  at  a  midnight  herbicide  attack. 
There  are  certain  social  pressures  thrust  upon  those  who  do 
not  keep  their  lawns  well  manicured. 

So  the  flounder  wait  while  I  walk  behind  a  wailing  Briggs 
and  Stratton.  I  have  no  stomach  for  being  a  social  pariah. 

But  in  the  deepest  reaches  of  my  back  yard,  shielded  from 
view  by  the  dog  pen  and  the  hedge,  is  a  secret  plot  of  grass  that 
has  not  been  cut.  Call  it  perfidy.  Call  it  treason.  But  that  secret 
overgrown  plot  will  never  know  the  growling  slash  of  a 
lawnmower,  not  if  I  can  help  it.  I  might  dutifully  prune  the 
remainder  of  my  yard  in  good  American  fashion,  but  that  one 
square  is  going  to  run  promiscuously  rampant  with  dandel- 
ions, buttercups,  wild  onions,  and  other  mysterious  little  green 
things  I  have  no  intention  of  identifying. 

As  a  photographer  I  can  spend  hours  in  my  concealed  patch 
of  weeds,  aiming  my  camera  at  the  plants  and  at  the  insects 
that  come  to  dine  on  them,  and  for  this  reason  I  could  defend 
my  social  rebellion  on  a  professional  basis.  But,  admittedly,  the 
insurrection  has  deeper  roots  than  that. 

Somewhere  in  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  a  boy  is 
pushing  a  lawnmower,  longing  for  the  delicious  feeling  of 
pulling  an  inside  fastball  down  the  third  base  line.  It  is  for  him 
that  I  strike  this  blow. 


FOUR  WEEKS  OF 

SPRING 

FOR  THE  TURKEY  HUNTER, 

SPRING  IS  A  SHORT  SEASON 

OF  FRUSTRATION 


BY  RICHARD  PAULEY 
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Now  before  you  start  questioning  my  knowledge  of  the 
seasons,  and  my  less  than  masterful  grasp  of  mathemat- 
ics, let  me  explain,  I  am  a  turkey  hunter! 

My  wife  would  probably  tell  you  that  such  a  revelation  in 
itself  is  a  confession  of  limited  capacity,  but  like  a  growing 
number  of  hunters  today,  I  love  to  hunt  the  wild  turkey  above 
all  else. 

Virginia  allows  hunters  to  pursue  wild  turkeys  the  warm 
days  of  spring,  usually  starting  around  mid-April  and  I  anx- 
iously await  these  four  weeks  every  year.  In  the  spring, 
gobblers  with  visible  beards  are  the  only  legal  targets,  and 
mature  gobblers  usually  make  up  less  than  twenty  percent  of 
an  overall  population  of  birds  in  any  given  area.  So  you  can  see 
that  before  you  even  leave  the  house,  eighty  percent  of  the 
turkeys  in  your  hunting  area  are  off  limits  during  the  spring 
season. 

This  would  normally  be  a  pretty  good  looking  argument, 
except  for  one  thing:  LOVE!  The  same  fatal  affliction  that  turns 
confirmed  bachelors  into  middle-age  men  with  house  pay- 
ments, also  works  on  the  mind  of  the  sharpest  gobbler  in  the 
woods.  The  old  bird  that  you  couldn't  even  get  on  the  same 
mountain  with  last  faU,  loses  nearly  all  caution  when  the 
warm  winds  of  spring  stir  the  mating  instinct.  Not  only  will 
the  long-bearded  rascal  probably  be  less  cautious,  he  will  even 
tell  you  where  he  is. 

Well  it  is  true  that  the  gobblers  do  gobble,  and  anyone  who 
isn't  deaf  should  have  no  trouble  hearing  this  outburst  of 
turkey  talk.  However,  before  you  start  sharpening  the  carving 
knife,  and  inviting  the  gang  over  for  a  wild  turkey  dinner,  let 
me  tell  you  the  whole  story.  Even  with  everything  that  I  have 
mentioned  going  for  you,  there  is  still  a  rough  road  ahead 
before  you  get  that  old  bird  to  the  dinner  table.  You  will 
probably  have  to  overcome  such  obstacles  as  bad  or  even 
unheard  of  weather  conditions,  other  hunters  messing  you  up, 
predators  spooking  your  quarry,  and  just  plain  missing  an 
easy  shot  because  your  heart  was  in  your  throat,  causing  a 
shortness  of  breath  and  a  watering  of  the  eyes. 

One  particular  spring  season  comes  to  mind  when  I  think 
about  the  problems  of  turkey  hunting,  and  I  think  it  epitomizes 
the  sport  I  love  so  much. 

It  started  innocently  enough,  with  the  last  days  of  March 
gradually  warming  and  giving  a  promise  of  things  to  come.  I 
remember  watching  the  weather  with  the  intensity  of  a  new 
mother,  cussing  the  infrequent  days  when  winter  returned, 
and  being  spurred  on  by  the  days  when  it  seemed  cold  weather 
was  surely  gone  forever. 

As  is  my  custom,  I  could  be  found  afield  on  many  warm 
mornings  in  later  March,  listening  for  the  gobblers  to  sound  off. 
I  always  try  to  pin-point  as  many  different  birds  as  possible, 
and  try  to  figure  out  each  one's  routine,  such  as  when  he 
gobbles  first,  which  way  he  moves  after  leaving  the  roost,  and 
to  which  area  he  confines  most  of  his  serious  gobbling. 

Long  before  daylight  on  opening  morning,  I  had  climbed  a 
remote  ridge  in  Botetourt  County  where  I  had  spotted  one 
of  the  most  vocal  gobblers.  However,  as  dawn  began  creeping 
over  the  redbud  blossoms,  a  sharp,  chilling  wind  started  to 
blow,  and  my  turkey  hunting  was  over  for  the  day  before  it 
even  began.  The  next  few  days  were  no  better,  as  winter 
seemed  intent  on  returning  and  spoiling  my  plans.  By  the  end 
of  the  first  week,  things  started  returning  to  normal,  and  by  the 
second  Saturday  I  was  sure  the  old  birds  would  again  be 
sounding  off. 

I  climbed  the  same  ridge  I  had  hunted  on  opening  day,  but 
the  first  gobble  rang  out  far  down  the  valley  below  me,  and 
although  I  heard  several  birds,  all  of  them  seemed  to  have 
changed  their  patterns.  Fighting  panic,  I  tried  to  figure  out 
what  the  bird  nearest  me  was  doing,  and  by  mid-morning  I 
even  got  a  look  at  him,  about  two  hundred  yards  away  across  a 


broad  hollow.  My  plan  for  the  following  Monday  was  set,  and 
although  I  heard  him,  I  again  got  only  a  long  distance  look  at 
him  as  he  strutted  away  down  a  narrow  hollow  below  me. 

"Tuesday  will  be  the  day!"  I  vowed,  and  as  it  turned  out  it 
should  have  been,  but  it  was  about  this  lime  that  I  made  a 
mistake  born  of  desperation  and  impatience.  Like  a  fool,  I 
decided  to  forsake  my  old  double  barrel  for  a  long  range  rifle 
with  a  huge,  complicated-looking  scope  mounted  on  it. 

"Now  let  him  walk  out  in  the  open  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hollow,"  I  chuckled.  I  was  surely  holding  a  winning  hand  this 
time. 

My  first  call  the  next  morning  was  answered  by  a  vigorous 
gobble,  but  it  was  far  down  the  valley,  almost  making  me 
think  it  was  a  different  bird.  I  had  little  hope  of  calling  the 
turkey  from  such  a  distance,  so  instead  of  finding  a  good 
ambush  point  I  stood  my  ground  in  the  edge  of  an  old  logging 
road.  I  called  again,  and  immediately  the  gobbler  voiced  his 
interest,  but  I  could  detect  little  hint  of  what  was  about  to 
happen. 

Judging  by  the  sound  of  his  gobbles  and  the  lay  of  the  land,  I 
figured  the  bird  was  nearly  half  a  mile  away,  but  his  next 
gobble  indicated  that  he  had  flown  across  the  hollow  and  was 
now  on  the  same  ridge  I  was  on.  I  still  stood  in  the  logging  road, 
not  really  believing  the  old  boy  would  come  any  closer.  But  he 
did,  he  ran  the  entire  length  of  the  ridge.  In  less  than  five 
minutes  from  his  last  gobble,  he  shook  the  woods  no  more  than 
two  hundred  yards  from  where  I  stood  rooted  in  disbelief. 

"He  can't  do  that,"  I  thought  to  myself,  as  battle  plans 
frantically  flashed  across  my  mind.  I  needed  to  get  off  the  road, 
and  into  the  edge  of  the  woods,  but  the  turkey  was  so  close  I 
dared  not  move.  All  I  could  do  was  ease  the  safety  off  and 
adjust  the  scope  to  its  lowest  setting. 

I  clucked  softly,  and  the  woods  around  me  exploded  with  a 
tingling  double  gobble.  He  was  less  than  a  hundred  yards 
away  now,  and  coming  straight  for  me. 

I  wanted  to  break  and  run  rather  than  face  the  nerve  racking 
situation  that  was  about  to  unfold.  I  could  hear  him  walking  in 
the  dry  leaves  now,  and  I  could  picture  him  strutting  and 
walking,  head  drawn  back  and  chestnut  tipped  tail  spread 
wide.  He  gobbled  again,  and  broke  into  a  headlong  run  toward 
my  position. 

There  he  was,  not  twenty  yards  away,  just  like  he  had  been 
there  all  the  time.  Luckily  I  had  shouldered  the  rifle  earlier, 
so  I  was  not  moving.  I  studied  the  dark  brown  eye  that  was  so 
intently  searching  for  a  hen  that  didn't  exist.  I  could  feel  sweat 
on  the  back  of  my  neck,  and  I  was  experiencing  the  same 
feeling  I  get  after  riding  a  roller  coaster  one  too  many  times. 

I  tightened  my  pull  on  the  trigger,  and  I  remember  thinking 
that  things  were  going  to  work  out  after  all. 

Suddenly  the  big  bird  shattered  my  concentration  with  his 
loud  gobbling.  Upon  completing  the  outburst,  he  raced  straight 
toward  me  again,  pulling  up  about  ten  yards  away  in  some 
young  pines.  He  even  turned  his  back,  as  he  fell  into  an 
unconcerned  strut. 

As  I  looked  through  the  scope,  an  overwhelming  feeling  of 
nausea  returned,  because  the  turkey  was  so  close  that  I 
could  see  only  a  blur  of  bronze,  with  no  part  of  the  bird  being 
distinguishable  from  another.  What  would  have  been  a  "gim- 
mie"  shot  with  the  double  barrel,  had  suddenly  been  trans- 
formed into  a  pot  shot  with  the  confounded  rifle. 

Well  the  gobbler  had  seen  about  enough,  and  I  knew  he  was 
going  to  be  gone  either  way  in  a  matter  of  seconds,  so  I  held 
right  in  the  middle  of  that  bronze  mass  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

As  the  recoil  subsided,  I  glanced  over  the  scope  and  there 
stood  a  very  healthy  looking  turkey  with  neck  outstretched. 
Hoping  it  was  a  second  gobbler  but  knowing  better,  I  quickly 
chambered  another  round,  but  the  bolt  never  made  it  home 
before  the  turkey  was  gone  as  suddenly  as  he  had  appeared. 
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Now  before  everybody  who  was  rooting  for  the  turkey  in 
the  first  place  get  too  excited,  let  me  give  you  the  final  outcome 
of  this  little  vendetta. 

I  didn't  get  to  hunt  again  that  week  until  Friday,  and  first 
light  found  me  clutching  the  double  barrel  in  the  same  general 
area  that  the  old  gobbler  called  home. 

He  didn't  start  hollering  on  this  particular  morning  until 
after  leaving  the  roost,  and  when  he  gobbled,  I  found  myself 
directly  above  him  about  three  hundred  yards.  A  pretty  good 
set  up  to  say  the  least. 

He  answered  my  calls,  but  I  could  detect  a  much  more 
cautious  tone  in  his  gobbling  now.  I  guess  he  figured  that  even 
sex  wasn't  worth  ducking  another  .243  slug  for.  Even  so,  he 
gradually  narrowed  the  distance,  and  when  it  seemed  that  he 
was  going  to  come  on  in,  another  natural  disaster  reared  its 
ugly  head. 

On  the  ridge  to  my  rear,  two  hunters  in  total  camouflage 
came  pussyfooting  along,  pausing  each  time  the  turkey 
would  gobble.  Almost  unbelievably  the  pair  spotted  me,  and 
proceeded  to  descend  right  on  my  position.  It  was  then  that  I 
would  have  advocated  reducing  murder  to  a  misdemeanor. 

"Where's  that  turkey?"  one  asked. 

Before  I  could  answer,  the  turkey  gobbled  again,  totally 
unaware  of  the  drama  going  on'right  above  him. 

Without  bothering  to  say  a  word  the  pair  hustled  on  out  the 
ridge,  until  they  were  out  of  sight.  I  could  only  hope  they  would 
break  a  leg  or  maylie  even  sit  down  on  a  rattlesnake. 

New  calling  from  my  two  "friends"  sounded  out  on  the  ridge, 
and  the  ignorant  turkey  gave  a  hearty  reply.  I  was  in  a  heck  of  a 
position,  and  didn't  really  know  what  to  do  next.  The  gobbler 
continued  to  sound  off,  and  it  became  evident  he  had  given  up 
on  me  and  was  going  to  seduce  the  twosome  off  to  my  right.  I 
tried  to  swallow  but  couldn't,  and  I  could  feel  tears  coming  into 
my  eyes. 

I  had  walked  a  long  way  down  the  ridge  before  my  blood 
pressure  lowered  to  the  point  where  I  started  again  thinking 
about  turkey  hunting.  I  was  ambling  along  in  the  general 
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direction  of  my  vehicle,  not  really  having  much  hope  of  hearing 
another  gobbler. 

I  let  loose  with  a  series  of  yelps  from  my  mouth  call  while 
still  walking,  and  continued  to  do  this  every  hundred  yards  or 
so.  I  had  no  plan  of  any  kind,  but  for  some  reason  I  changed 
calls,  going  to  one  a  little  larger  and  deeper  in  tone  than  the  first. 

I  walked  and  called,  more  or  less  critiquing  my  own  calls 
more  than  actually  hunting,  but  when  I  least  expected  it,  a 
gobble  rang  out  on  the  far  end  of  the  ridge  I  was  on. 

"Sounds  like  he  must  be  sitting  in  the  Jeep,"  I  thought  as  I 
mentally  tried  to  imagine  the  gobbler's  position.  Well  at  least 
the  turkey  was  in  the  direction  I  was  going,  so  I  had  nothing  to 
lose  by  continuing  to  walk  and  call. 

The  next  series  of  gobbles  told  me  unmistakably  that  the 
turkey  was  headed  my  way,  and  this  time  I  didn't  hesitate. 
I  found  a  large  white  pine  in  the  curve  of  the  path,  that  had 
branches  nearly  to  the  ground.  I  backed  up  against  the  base  of 
the  trunk  and  waited.  If  the  gobbler  continued  out  the  ridgetop 
in  or  near  the  path,  he  would  expose  himself  in  the  open  at  less 
than  thirty  yards. 

I  called  again,  more  softly  now,  as  my  every  sense  strained 
to  detect  some  clue  of  the  big  bird's  presence.  A  piercing  gobble 
about  a  hundred  yards  out  the  ridge  gave  me  the  turkey's 
position,  and  then  all  was  silent. 

He  was  coming!  I  don't  know  how  I  knew,  but  after  you've 
hunted  turkeys  for  a  long  time,  you  get  kind  of  a  gut  feeling 
about  them,  and  I  knew  this  one  was  on  the  way.  Movement 
caught  my  eye,  and  the  jerky  motion  of  the  gobbler's  red,  white, 
and  blue  head  came  toward  me  down  the  path. 

The  old  monarch  rounded  the  curve,  and  the  double  barrel 
Fox  shattered  the  magic  of  the  moment.  I  was  up  and  running 
almost  at  the  report  of  the  gun,  for  wounded  turkeys  can 
disappear  all  too  quickly,  but  this  time  there  would  be  no 
disappearing  acts.  The  load  of  three  inch  magnum  6's  had 
performed  well,  and  it  had  been  a  clean  kill. 

I  let  out  a  shout,  the  origin  of  which  probably  dates  back  to 
prehistoric  man  standing  over  a  woolly  mammoth,  but  I  felt  I 
had  earned  the  right. 
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Lefem  Go  for 
Better  Fishing 


Angling  sage  Charlie  Fox  was  fishing  for 
I 


.muskies  on  Oppossum  Lake  on  a  cold, 

November  day  when  the  big  bass  struck. 

"He  didn't  fight  much,"  said  Charlie, 

"but  he  was  unusually  large  for  that 

lake  — seven  pounds. 

"When  I  got  him  in,  I  said  to 
myself,  'You  ought  to  mount  this 
fish.'  I  sat  there  and  thought  for  a 
minute,  holding  the  bass  by  the  hp, 

Saris/ied  uAth  the  strike  ..,  '^^  '^fi':'^ '° '",,  ^™  §°:        .  , . 

J  n    tj  1  f  I  slipped  him  in  the  water  and  his 

anapgnt,  more  ana  more  anglers  metabolism  was  so  slow  and  the  water  was 
are  releasing  the  fish  so  cold  he  just  laid  there. 

unharmed,  "Well,  I  looked  at  him  for  a  time  and  kept 

thinking  and  decided  maybe  I  should  have  kept 
by  Gerald  Abrn^  him  for  the  taxidermist.  The  bass  hadn't  moved,  so  I 

reached  down  and  netted  him  up." 
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Again  Charlie  wrestled  with  the  decision  of 
whether  to  kill  the  big  old  bass.  And  after  several 
excruciating  seconds,  he  let  him  go  again! 

Seldom  do  we  have  the  opportunity  to  let  the 
same  fish  go  twice,  but  more  and  more  anglers 
today  are  deciding  that  their  quarry  has  given 
them  enough  satisfaction  with  the  strike  and  the 
fight:  they  are  releasing  their  fish  unharmed  to 
battle  again  another  day. 


Sonif.'limes  it's  necessary  to  grab  the  fish  by  the  toil  and  pul 
through  the  water  to  force  oxygen  into  the  gills. 


it  baek wards 


^i. 


'iJt^-'W.i^ 


It  is  a  trend  that  is  apparent  in  every  type  of  angling,  from 
trout  fishing  to  offshore  trolling.  Increasingly,  anglers  are 
realizing  that  fishing  does  not  have  to  mean  killing  fish 
— that  with  the  millions  of  fishermen  plying  our  rivers,  lakes, 
and  streams,  there  may  not  always  be  an  endless  supply  of 
finned  creatures  waiting  to  pounce  onto  our  flies  and  baits.  It 
is  a  movement  that  has  come  about  slowly,  as  trends  are 
wont  to  do.  The  act  of  releasing  fish  bucks  the  dictates  of 
countless  years  of  tradition  that  equated  catching  fish  with 
killing  fish.  "How  many  fish  did  you  kill?"  was  the  old  timer's 
query,  not  "how  many  did  you  catch  and  let  go?" 

But  the  movement  away  from  creeling  every  fish  that  bites 
has  been  growing  surely  and  steadily,  and  the  benefits  have 
also  been  mounting.  Trout  were  the  fish  that  first  gave 
impetus  to  the  trend.  Coldwater  streams  throughout  the 
country  began  dwindling  at  such  an  alarming  rate,  and  the 
native  brook  trout  were  creeled  so  efficiently  with  worms 
and  wet  flies  that  anglers  soon  realized  something  had  to  be 
done  or  there  would  be  no  trout  fishing  left. 


Edward  R.  Hewitt  was  one  of  the  first  in  this  country  to 
come  out  in  favor  of  releasing  one's  catch.  In  A  Trout  and 
Salmon  Fisherman  ^or  75  Years  he  says: 

"Let  us  a/ipiay  the  game  as  a  high-ciass  sport,  and  not  as  a 
means  o^  securing  ^ood.  Most  of  us  have  enough  to  eat 
tomorrow,  and  the  streams  can  never  produce  enough  trout 
for  the  fisherman.  You  need  not  be  alarnned  about  fish  dying 
if  they  are  returned  to  the  water.  If  they  do  not  bleed  and  are 
not  bruised  by  the  fingers  deep  into  the  flesh,  they  rarely  die.  I 
caught  760  trout  one  season  for  our  hatchery  v\/ith  a  fly,  and 
only  lost  two  from  injury.  A  few  fish  for  your  own  use,  or  for 
friends,  is  all  right,  but  no  angler  ought  to  take  home  all  he 
catches  when  fishing  is  good." 

In  recent  years  bass,  too,  are  being  released  often  by 
conservation-minded  anglers.  Even  the  big  money  tourna- 
ments are  encouraging  the  careful  handling  and  Uve  release 
of  the  catch,  in  most  cases.  Saltwater  tournaments  are  slowly 
but  surely  joining  the  movement  towards  conservation  in 
fishing.  And  conservation,  quite  honestly,  should  be  motiva- 


BkmgiUs  m;i;d  to  he  hnrvustud  regiiior/y  (o  ki.'t.'/)  tlw.ir  nurnbars  in  check. Itupj 
A  sixteen  inch  smiilhnouth  returns  (o  Shenandoah  Hiver  home  after 
release,  tbdltowj 


Horuiy  Isenhery,  wilh  un  in^ht  pinind  stnper  from  Smith  Mountain  Lake. 
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tion  enough  for  releasing  much  of  our  catch.  With  fishing 
pressure  at  the  magnitude  it  has  reached  today,  we  simply 
cannot  keep  everything  we  catch  and  expect  fishing  to 
remain  good  in  our  lakes,  rivers,  ponds,  and  streams. 

But  conservation  is  merely  an  abstract  word  to  many. 
Releasing  fish  has  a  more  basic,  elemental  appeal  —  to  wit, 
the  joy  Charlie  Fox  experienced  when  he  watched  his  seven 
pound  bass  swim  away  unharmed  after  having  given  him  so 
much  pleasure  in  the  strike  and  battle.  It's  a  feeling  difficult  to 
describe,  but  if  you  can  talk  him  into  releasing  his  catch,  even 
the  most  cantankerous  meat  fisherman  can  experience  this 
joy.  When  we  have  a  fish  hooked,  landed,  and  gasping  for 
breath  at  our  feet,  we  have  his  life  in  our  hands.  Giving  that 
fish  his  life  back  is  an  immensely  satisfying  act. 

But  releasing  fish  is  not  as  simple  as  "tossing  'em  back." 
Indeed,  there  are  times  when  returning  fish  to  the  water 
is  an  unwise  decision.  If  a  fish  is  unhealthy  it  should  be 
dispatched  and  thrown  up  on  the  bank  for  scavengers  to  eat. 
Certain  prolific  species  must  be  harvested  regularly,  just  as 
whitetail  deer,  quail,  and  other  game  animals  need  to  be 
cropped,  lest  they  outgrow  the  available  food  supply. 

Virtually  all  of  the  common  panfish  such  as  bluegill,  red- 
breast sunfish,  crappie,  rockbass,  and  the  like  fit  under  this 
category.  There  is  nothing  more  disturbing  than  a  farm  pond 
overrun  with  malnourished,  stunted  bream  —  and  nothing 
more  common.  We've  all  fished  these  unbalanced  ponds.  It's 
never  a  satisfying  experience. 

"Trash  fish"  that  compete  with  more  desirable  gamefish  or 
inhibit  successful  breeding  should  be  removed  without  hesi- 
tation. Fallfish  and  carp  fit  into  this  category. 

Many  streams  that  are  stocked  with  trout  today  are 
unable  to  hold  fish  over  the  course  of  a  season.  They  are 
simply  put  in  before  opening  day  to  satisfy  immediate 
angling  needs.  In  these  waters  creeling  fish  is  perfectly  accep- 
table, since  the  trout  will  not  likely  survive  the  summer 
anyway. 

Wild  trout  streams,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a  different 
story.  Only  in  a  few  densely-populated  streams  will 
fish  be  numerous  enough  to  withstand  harvesting  without 
diminishing  the  quality  of  the  fishery. 

Bass  fishing  presents  a  more  complicated  situation.  Though 
they  are  much  more  successful  at  reproducing  than  trout  in 
most  areas,  it  is  still  a  worthwhile  policy  to  release  bass.  This 
is  partly  because  some  bass  are  believed  to  be  "biters"  and 
others  are  not.  If  the  "biters"  that  are  inclined  to  hit  anglers' 
lures  and  baits  are  all  caught  out,  a  lake  may  be  left  with  a 
population  comprised  mainly  of  bass  that  seldom  strike. 
There  still  would  be  plenty  of  fish  present,  but  if  they're  not 
the  ones  that  show  a  predilection  to  take  anglers'  offerings,  it 
doesn't  do  sportfishermen  much  good.  This  is  particularly 
important  on  heavily-fished  waters. 

Size  of  the  bass  should  also  be  considered.  It  may  actually 
do  less  harm  to  take  out  a  big  six  or  eight  pound  bass  than  to 
kill  a  couple  of  two  or  three  pounders.  Fish  in  this  middle  size 
range  are  generally  the  most  prolific  breeders  and  are  essen- 
tial for  maintenance  of  a  healthy  balance  of  gamefish.  There 
are  some,  in  fact,  who  feel  the  best  way  to  manage  bass 
populations  would  be  to  protect  fish  in  their  most  active 
breeding  stages,  say  from  12  to  16  inches.  Keep  a  few  smaller 
ones  or  a  big  fish,  but  let  these  prolific  breeders  go  to  main- 
tain the  fish  population. 

In  the  West,  many  fish  and  game  departments  have  insti- 
gated regulations  to  protect  the  larger  breeder  trout.  On 
Yellowstone  Lake,  for  instance,  all  cutthroat  trout  over  13 
inches  must  be  returned  unharmed  to  the  water.  The  regula- 
tion works:  only  rarely  is  a  trout  smaller  than  this  caught! 

There  have  been  many  studies,  claims,  and  counter-claims 
about  the  survival  rate  among  released  fish.  There  is  even  an 


old  wives'  tale  that  says  any  fish  you  touch  will  die  anyway, 
so  you  might  as  well  keep  it! 

This  is  malarkey,  pure  and  simple.  While  we  often  won't 
know  for  sure  if  a  released  fish  lives,  chances  are  good  that  it 
will. 

Certainly  there  are  fish  that  should  not  be  returned  to  the 
water.  Those  that  have  lures  caught  deep  in  their  throats 
or  hooks  in  their  gullets  are  often  poor  prospects  for  survival. 
If  a  fish  is  bleeding,  dispatch  it  and  place  it  on  ice.  It's  not 
likely  to  survive  if  released.  If  no  bleeding  is  apparent,  how- 
ever, the  case  is  not  as  clear  cut.  Studies  have  sfiown  that  up 
to  40  percent  of  gut-hooked  fish  can  live  when  released. 

I've  caught  over  a  dozen  fish  (mostly  bass]  with  hooks 
embedded  in  their  stomachs.  The  majority  were  plump, 
healthy  specimens.  The  hooks  usually  showed  clear  signs  of 
disintegration  from  digestive  enzymes  released  by  the  fish's 
internal  organs.  One  fat  bass  that  I  kept  for  the  pan  had  a 
hook  and  six  inch  plastic  worm  lodged  in  its  stomach! 

The  best  procedure  for  releasing  gut-hooked  fish  is  to  clip 
the  line  as  close  to  the  fish's  mouth  as  you  can  and  turn  him 
back  gently.  Odds  are  good  that  he  will  make  it.  Don't  try  to 
work  the  hook  free  when  it's  in  the  fish's  belly:  this  will 
definitely  kill  it. 

Fish  that  are  to  be  released  should  not  be  "played  out"  for 
excessive  lengths  of  time.  True,  you  don't  want  to  bring  a  fish 
in  while  it's  green  and  thrashing  so  wildly  that  it  may  injure 
itself  (or  you).  But  you  don't  want  to  wear  it  out  until  it's 
exhausted  and  vulnerable  to  disease  and  bacterial  infection, 
either.  Harmful  lactic  acid  also  builds  up  in  fish  fought  for 
extended  periods. 

Handle  fish  to  be  released  as  little  as  possible.  This  is  the 
cardinal  rule  for  turning  back  fish  in  a  condition  that  will 
ensure  their  survival.  Excessive  handling  can  remove  the 
fish's  protective  slime  and  increase  risks  of  bacterial  infec- 
tion. Hands  are  best  for  landing  most  specimens,  but  if  you 
don't  feel  comfortable  with  this  approach,  use  a  net. 

When  using  single-hook  artificials,  it's  often  possible  to 
release  fish  without  touching  them.  Simply  grasp  the  lure  or 
fly  and  pull  sharply  away  from  the  fish,  twisting  as  you  pull. 
When  fly  fishing,  use  surgical  forceps  to  grasp  the  fly  with- 
out touching  the  fish.  Needle-nosed  pliers  work  well  for 
heavier  lures. 

To  facilitate  releasing  fish,  you  can  make  your  lures 
barbless.  Simply  take  a  pair  of  pliers  and  squeeze  the 
barb  down  into  a  flat  hump.  This  also  makes  it  easier  to  hook 
fish  on  the  strike,  since  you  don't  have  to  drive  the  barb  home 
into  the  fish's  jaws. 

If  you  have  to  pick  the  fish  up,  use  either  the  lip-hold 
technique  or  the  belly-lift.  The  lip-hold  works  well  for  bass, 
stripers,  and  crappie,  but  should  definitely  be  avoided  where 
toothy  fish  such  as  pickerel  are  involved,  or  when  small- 
mouthed  specimens  such  as  bluegills  are  being  landed.  To 
use  this  method,  insert  your  thumb  inside  the  fish's  lower 
jaw  and  slide  your  forefinger  against  the  outside  of  the  lower 
lip.  This  keeps  the  fish  still  while  you  remove  the  hook. 

The  belly  lift  is  especially  good  for  handling  bass.  Simply 
slide  your  open  hand  under  the  fish's  stomach,  loading  the 
weight  evenly  onto  your  palm  as  you  lift  upwards.  This 
pushes  the  fish's  internal  organs  against  the  spinal  cord  and 
temporarily  immobilizes  it  while  you  remove  the  hook. 

Fish  normally  dart  away  as  soon  as  you  put  them  in  the 
water  if  you  handle  them  carefully  while  taking  the  hook  out. 
If  they  waver  weakly  or  turn  sideways  after  release,  hold 
them  upright  in  current  for  a  moment.  If  necessary,  grab  the 
fish  by  the  tail  and  pull  backwards  through  the  water  to  force 
oxygen  into  the  gills.  If  the  fish  swims  upright  after  this,  he'll 
likely  survive. 

And  next  time  you  catch  him  he  may  be  twice  as  big. 
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by  Ed  Hams 


A  Simple 
Answer  for 
Natives 

Expensive  clothing  and 
fancy  gear  don't  always 
bring  in  the  fish. 
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I  usually  visit  John  Hileman's  "clip  joint"  for  a  haircut  after 
my  wife  threatens  bodily  harm  if  I  delay  much  longer.  The 
session  usually  involves  talk  about  insignificant  matters 
— inflation,  energy  crisis,  worldwide  critical  situations  —  but 
eventually  we  get  to  the  serious  subject  of  trout  fishing. 

John,  who  has  been  known  to  venture  out  to  stocked 
streams,  introduces  me  to  strangers  as  a  purist,  meaning  that 
I  go  only  to  remote  high  up  mountainside  creeks  after  that 
usually  small,  but  extremely  gutsy  fighter,  the  native  trout 
which  is  spawned  and  lives  his  life  in  the  more  primitive 
regions. 

Some  50  plus  years  ago  my  father  and  I  sometimes  walked 
a  few  miles  from  our  Clifton  Forge  home  to  the  upper  end  of 
Iron  Gate  Gorge  where  his  hand  line,  baited  hook  and  occa- 
sional sinker  took  a  large  mess  of  catfish  from  Jackson  River 
for  my  mother  to  fix  for  our  "depression  table."  His  uncom- 
plicated gear  was  probably  a  holdover  from  boyhood  days, 
about  100  years  ago,  when  his  primary  duty  to  the  family 
was  taking  trout  from  Nelson  County's  Spruce  Creek  for  his 
parents,  sister,  and  three  brothers  at  their  mountainside 
cabin.  I  think  I  inherited  at  least  that  trait  of  simplicity  in  gear 
from  him. 

The  streams  I  enjoy  are  small,  ranging  from  less  than  a  foot 
in  places  to  perhaps  three  to  five  feet  wide,  and  not  more 
than  a  half  mile  or  so  long.  Born  in  the  upper  reaches  of  deep, 
narrow,  dark,  rocky  hollows,  they  flow  along  steep  erratic, 
rough  courses  to  larger  creeks  down  between  high  moun- 
tains. They  are  bordered  by  vegetation  of  all  sizes,  thick- 
nesses and  types  —  some  fishermen  classify  them  as  inac- 
cessible and  say  of  them  "You  can't  get  there  from  here." 
Generally,  those  words  come  from  people  who  won't  expend 
some  energy,  but  the  conditions  in  which  native  trout  live 
caused  me  to  adopt  the  simplest,  least  troublesome  gear  I 
could  find  to  help  me  into,  along,  and  from  even  the  most 
remote  pools. 

I  never  question  the  sanity  of  a  native  trout  fisherman, 
because  I  understand  and  share  his  desire  to  avoid  crowds 
which  too  often  stomp,  splash,  yell  and  mill  about  in  or  very 
near  the  stocked  waters  of  the  lower,  larger  streams  and 
impoundments,  particularly  on  April's  opening  day.  I  share 
the  enjoyment  he  receives  from  working  along  the  smallest 
mountainside  creeks,  getting  his  feet  wet  in  icy  water  at 
times,  soaking  up  isolation  and  absence  of  human  competi- 
tion. Yet,  I  had  some  doubt  about  a  young  man  I  met  on  a  dirt 
road  far  up  on  the  side  of  a  nearby  mountain. 

Deep  in  some  of  Virginia's  best  native  trout  territory  he 
might  have  stepped  out  of  the  latest  catalog  of  what  the 
best  dressed  fisherman  must  wear  and  carry  into  the  wilds. 
He  wore  —  all  very  new  —  briar  resistant  pants  complete 
with  fresh  creases  and  packaged  wrinkles,  hip  boots  that  had 
apparently  never  touched  water,  a  sport  shirt  radiating 
freshness  from  its  plastic  wrapper,  a  flotation  vest  for  waters 
that  are  rarely  more  than  knee  deep,  all  topped  with  a  new 
coat  with  large  pockets,  and  a  fresh  hat  with  seemingly 
uncountable  unused  flies  stuck  in  the  band. 

His  fly  rod  and  automatic  reel  were  clearly  new  and  costly, 
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an  aluminum-framed  net  hung  from  his  belt,  and  his  right 
shoulder  supported  a  strap  which  held  a  new  wicker  creel  on 
his  left  hip.  This  "perfectly  prepared"  fisherman  borrowed 
some  nightcrawlers  from  me,  stumbled  and  crashed  his  way 
downhill  through  some  thick  brush  and  disappeared  in  the 
direction  of  a  large  stream.  I  used  a  couple  of  hours  to  catch 
my  native  limit  on  a  tiny  mountainside  creek.  While  driving 
toward  home  I  saw  him  come  out  of  the  brush  carrying  his 
fly  rod  in  one  hand  and  his  coat  and  vest  in  the  other.  He  was 
on  the  edge  of  complete  exhaustion  while  I  —  some  40  years 
his  senior,  was  only  pleasantly  tired.  I  never  saw  him  again. 
He  had  three  nice  stocked  trout. 

I  later  contrasted  his  abundant  clothing  and  equipment 
with  my  own  choices  which  are  simpler,  non-bulky,  light 
weight,  easily  carried,  and  efficient  in  the  sense  that  they  do 
what  I  ask  of  them  without  complications.  They  make  it 
easier  to  walk  in  the  few  open  places,  move  through  brush 
(sometimes  on  hands  and  knees),  carry  my  catch,  and  return 
to  my  pickup  with  a  minimum  of  fatigue  and  only  a  minor 
bump,  bruise  or  scratch  here  and  there.  According  to  a  recent 
catalog  his  "essentials"  must  have  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$300  —  mine  total  about  one-sixth  of  that  figure,  or  approxi- 
mately $50,  and  my  clothing  items  are  used  throughout  the 
year. 

Military  service  of  better  than  20  years,  and  a  variety  of 
subsequent  civilian  jobs  kept  me  from  mountain  trout 
fishing  until  I  re-settled  in  my  home  town  of  Clifton  Forge. 
When  I  started  seeking  the  generally  smaller  natives,  I  grad- 
ually, but  not  necessarily  systematically,  accumulated  items 
through  trial  and  error.  I  discarded,  substituted,  laid  aside 
until  later,  and  generally  messed  around  with  various  gear. 
Experience  established  a  satisfactory  level  of  utility,  bulk 
and  weight  to  serve  my  purpose  of  trying  to  outsmart  those 
surprisingly  brisk  —  and  tasty  — fighters. 

My  summer  headgear  is  usually  an  antique,  well-ventilated 
baseball-style  cap,  but  rain  brings  out  an  old,  comfortably 
floppy  lightweight  hat  which  repels  some  moisture.  When 
the  woods  are  visited  by  hunters  in  late  fall  and  early  winter  I 
wear  an  orange  fluorescent  cap  or  hat  so  the  nimrods  can 
identify  me  as  a  human,  not  a  deer,  bear,  turkey  or  squirrel.  In 
the  two  weeks  of  deer  season  I  top  everything  with  a  bright 
orange  reflective  jacket  for  added  visibility. 

My  normal  eyeglasses  often  support  a  pair  of  swing-up 
sun  lenses  made  of  material  that  eliminates  glare  from  water 
surfaces  on  sunny  days.  They  permit  me  to  look  into  the 
deepest  parts  of  many  mountainside  pools  and  sometimes 
see  a  trout  or  two  waiting  beside  or  near  the  edge  of  a  rock  or 
ledge,  or  lazying  around  the  lower  ends  of  pool  waters.  On 
occasion  the  lenses  let  me  find  a  movement  under  some  limbs 
or  brush  deposited  by  high  waters,  and  show  me  where  to 
slowly  lower  a  'crawler  chunk  into  a  small  space. 

An  elderly  sport  shirt,  destined  for  my  wife's  rag  bag  in  the 
near  future,  carries  smokes,  a  small  roll  of  tissue  and  a  few 
snack  items.  In  colder  weather  there  is  a  thick,  heavy  long 
sleeve  cotton  shirt,  also  nearing  final  usefulness,  with  two 
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big  pockets.  If  the  heavy  shirt  is  not  quite  enough  for  lower 
temperatures,  I  top  it  with  a  soft,  often-laundered  hip-length 
denim  coat  well  over  25  years  old  and  with  an  abundance  of 
large  outer  and  inner  pockets. 

Most  of  the  time  my  trousers  are  made  of  heavy  denim,  but 
in  very  hot  weather  I  often  slide  into  semi-frazzled  light 
weight  pants  with  some  hard  slick  surface  still  in  evidence 
— both  of  these  materials  give  protection  from  briars  and 
thorns  on  a  creek  bank  or  in  the  woods.  The  four  pockets 
carry  many  small  needs  —  a  pair  of  old  long  nose  pliers  to 
take  hooks  from  fish,  clothing  and  fingers;  a  small  pocket 
knife  to  sometimes  cut  line  and  nightcrawlers;  some  loose 
unleadered  No.  6  baitholding  hooks  in  a  plastic  pill  box;  a 
small  snakebite  and  first  aid  kit;  and  a  clean  cloth  some  18 
inches  square.  The  latter  serves  as  a  creel  by  dampening  it 
and  rolling  the  fish  inside  —  the  package  goes  into  a  rear 
pocket,  head  first,  and  feels  fine  on  a  hot  day.  At  times  I  use  a 
canvas  rubber-lined  creel  with  a  snap-open-and-close  top. 

Footwear  is  just  about  the  most  important  part  of  my  outfit 
—  a  raw  spot,  blister  or  sprain  can  ruin  that  day  and 
many  to  follow.  In  warmer  weather  I  use  an  old  soft  pair  of 
heavy  hunting  socks  and  ankle-high  sneakers  which  give  me 
better  footing  on  stream  beds  and  land  that  other  shoes  I 
have  used.  To  be  doubly  safe  I  move  very  slowly,  carefully 
picking  my  steps  both  in  and  out  of  creeks.  Colder  tempera- 
tures in  early  spring  and  approaching  winter  bring  out  a  pair 
of  boots  which  were  originally  the  hip  type  and  bought  some 
30  years  ago.  I  removed  the  tops  when  I  found  my  wading  is 
done  only  in  very  shallow  waters.  I  usually  tuck  my  trousers 
legs  inside  the  boots  but  when  they  begin  to  chafe,  out  they 
come. 

My  modest  assortment  of  fly,  casting  and  spinning  rods 
went  to  and  was  auctioned  off  by  the  local  rescue  squad  after 
I  found  one  pole  that  serves  my  personal  needs  admirably. 
The  older  rods  easily  became  entangled  with  brush  and 
vines,  so  I  bought  a  telescoping  rod,  for  just  under  $20,  (costs 
more  now)  which  eliminates  that  problem.  It  extends  to 
about  6  feet  in  something  like  two  or  three  seconds,  and 
telescopes  to  some  15  inches  in  the  same  time  for  easier 
movement  through  brush.  I  saved  a  number  of  dollars  on  a 
spin-cast  reel,  complete  with  mono  line,  that  had  been 
marked  down  at  a  local  store.  The  combination  is  ideal  for 
me. 

Attempts  to  catch  wily  mountain  trout  involve  going  up, 
along  and  down  hillsides  where  intermixed  brush,  trees, 
deadfalls,  rocks  and  vines  often  make  progress  difficult  at 
best  —  sometimes  painful.  The  telescoping  rod  eliminates 
mixups  with  local  vegetation  and  keeps  my  temper  from 
exploding.  Its  extended  length  is  adequate  for  small  streams, 
and  it  is  easily  maneuverable  to  avoid  overhead  brush  and 
low  limbs. 

Nightcrawlers  ride  on  my  belt  in  a  ventilated  metal  box  — I 
abandoned  all  other  baits  and  lures  when  I  learned  these  big 
worms  did  the  job  for  me  and  that  my  patience  with  artificial 
items  wasn't  what  it  should  have  been.  Usually  six  of  them 
provide  all  the  bait  I  need;  I  get  some  three  to  six  chunks  from 
each,  frequently  losing  a  nice  bit  to  a  trout  which  early 


learned  how  to  eat  a  snack  and  avoid  the  hook.  A  chunk 
about  an  inch  long  furnishes  enough  weight  to  swing  wher- 
ever I  think  a  native  might  be  waiting  for  a  tidbit.  I  avoid 
sinkers,  letting  the  'crawler  move  as  naturally  as  possible 
with  the  currents.  Surplus  worms  go  back  home  with  me  — if  I 
I  plan  to  go  out  the  next  day  I  keep  them  in  the  cool  basement; 
if  work  schedules  prevent  early  return  to  higher  in  the  moun- 
tains, they  go  into  the  lawn  or  garden  to  help  furnish  future 
bait  generations. 

I  usually  start  out  in  late  morning,  stop  well  before  dark, 
and  have  a  midday  or  early  afternoon  meal  at  streamside, 
often  in  a  deep  hollow  beside  a  pool.  I  frequently  carry  a  can 
of  potted  meat,  small  sausages,  stew  or  hash,  and  a  few 
packages  of  small  peanut  butter  and  cracker  sandwiches,  a 
chunk  of  cheese,  an  apple,  small  packet  of  raisins,  or  other 
fruit.  Drinking  water  is  plentiful  in  the  clear,  clean,  cold 
streams  high  above  our  "civilization"  and  its  increasing  habit 
of  fouling  our  waters.  In  cold  weather  I  heat  the  canned  items 
on  a  pocket-size  collapsible  stove  with  a  can  of  jellied  alcohol 
and  have  instant  coffee.  A  large  two-blade  stainless  steel 
pocket  knife  (carbon  steel  rusts  in  my  pockets)  goes  along  in 
a  belt  sheath  to  spread  potted  meat  on  crackers,  cut  bite  size 
chunks  of  cheese,  and  sometimes  free  me  of  vine  and  briar 
entanglements. 

Many  months  ago  I  asked  Bill  Cochran,  widely  known 
and  highly  respected  outdoor  editor  of  the  Roanoke 
Times  and  World  News,  to  visit  the  mountains  and  take  part 
in  a  two-man  native  trout  expedition.  I  fully  expected  him  to 
be  dressed  somewhat  like  the  young  man  I  described,  but 
found  Bill  to  be  "my  kind  of  fisherman"  —  battered  sneakers, 
old  pants  and  shirt,  antiquated  cap,  holey  canvas  creel  and 
an  early  model  bamboo  spinning  rod  that  was  apparently 
held  together  with  adhesive  tape  in  a  place  or  two.  He 
skunked  me  3  to  0  that  day,  but  I  enjoyed  his  company  and 
the  outing. 

The  fish  I  take  home  range  generally  from  about  4  to  9 
inches,  with  an  occasional  rare  one  just  short  of  being  one 
foot  long.  Over  a  long  period  the  overwhelming  majority  is 
made  up  of  native  brookies  with  a  few  descendants  of  the 
stocked  fish,  or  a  rare  old  timer  "immigrant"  which  survived 
the  crowds  on  opening  day  and  adapted  to  the  colder  water 
and  natural  acquatic  foods  of  the  native  through  some  years. 
A  recent  Virginio  Wildlife  magazine  article,  telling  of  a 
fisherman's  experiences  in  northwestern  Rockbridge  county, 
said  that  an  8-inch  brook  trout  from  the  stream  would  be  a 
trophy  fish.  I'd  like  to  introduce  him  to  an  area  where  some 
streams  give  up  that  size  fairly  often  and  where  a  trophy 
catch  would  be  some  four  inches  longer. 

I  like  to  believe  that  perhaps  the  over-dressed  young  man 
noted  my  simplified  needs  and  reverted  to  less  corhplicated, 
less  burdensome,  less  expensive  clothing  and  gear  for  in- 
creased enjoyment  of  his  fishing  trips  to  our  mountains.  When 
I  mention  these  differences  to  other  fishermen  who  seem  to 
carry  more  than  I  believe  they  need,  I  hear  some  occasional 
friendly,  mildly  critical  comments  about  my  simplified  needs. 
I  have  a  message  for  them  and  others  like  them:  "If  you  ain't 
tried  if.  don't  knock  it!" 
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Spring's  Hairy 

Hoard 

The  first  buds  of  Spring  are  often  eaten 
by  the  hungry  tent  caterpiDcirs. 

by  Robert  Donovcin 
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There  are  many  beautiful  signs  of  spring  in  Virginia.  There 
are  redbuds  and  dogwoods,  robins  and  bluebirds.  There 
are  the  flowers  of  the  black  locust  and  the  mountain  laurel,  and 
raccoon  kits  and  baby  squirrels. 

And  then  there  are  tent  caterpillars. 

The  webs  of  the  tent  caterpillar  first  appear  around  April 
Fool's  Day,  but  they're  not  fooling.  By  the  time  you  pay  your 
income  tax  (if  you  wait  till  April  15th  as  I  do)  the  invasion  of 
the  tent  caterpillars  will  be  in  full  swing. 

The  eastern  tent  caterpillar  fMoIocosoma  owericona)  is 
found  throughout  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  in  isolated  parts  of  California.  It  survives  during  its 
larval  (caterpillar)  stage  by  eating  the  leaves  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  it  shows  a  decided  preference  for  such  species  as 
wild  cherry,  apple,  pear,  peach,  and  hawthorne.  Its  hking  for 
fruit  trees  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  caterpillar  is  such  an 
obnoxious  pest  both  to  professional  orchardists  and  hobby 


gardeners.  However,  the  tent  caterpillar  does  not  confine  its 
depredation  exclusively  to  these  trees,  and  it  does  extensive 
damage  each  year  to  the  nation's  saw  timber. 

The  unsightly  webs  or  "tents"  of  these  caterpillars  first 
appear  in  April  in  neglected  orchards  and  along  roadsides.  A 
tree  that  is  heavily  infested  can  be  completely  defoliated  in  a 
matter  of  a  few  weeks.  However,  since  the  damage  is  done 
early  in  the  spring,  the  tree  rarely  dies;  though  seriously  wea- 
kened it  usually  manages  to  sprout  a  new  growth  of  leaves.  In 
areas  where  there  are  many  infested  trees,  the  caterpillars  can 
also  become  a  nuisance  on  sidewalks  and  roadways  where 
they  make  the  surface  slick  as  they  are  crushed  by  traffic. 

One  generation  of  the  caterpillar  develops  over  a  period  of 
one  year.  From  mid-summer  of  one  year  until  early  spring 
of  the  following  year  the  species  Moiacosomo  americona  exists 
in  the  form  of  egg  masses  on  the  ends  of  twigs.  These  egg 
masses  hatch  in  late  March  or  early  April  and  the  tiny  caterpil- 
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lars  emerge.  They  stay  together  and  begin  building  the  web  or 
tent  that  serves  as  their  shelter  at  night  and  in  bad  weather. 
The  tent,  which  is  usually  made  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree  trunk  or 
branch,  is  made  of  a  silk-like  material  secreted  by  the  caterpil- 
lars. The  caterpillars  live  in  the  web  for  several  weeks  and  they 
continue  to  enlarge  the  web  by  adding  layers  to  it  as  their 
bodies  grow  and  as  the  mass  of  caterpillars  outgrows  the  old 
web. 

The  mature  caterpillar  is  about  two  inches  long,  and  is 
slightly  hairy.  It  is  predominantly  black  with  rows  of  white 
and  blue  markings  down  its  back.  These  markings  and  the 
distinctive  web  make  it  easy  to  distinguish  the  tent  caterpillar 
from  all  other  species.  The  only  other  caterpillar  with  which  it 
might  be  confused  is  the  fall  webworm.  The  latter  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  tent  caterpillar  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
present  from  mid-summer  to  fall,  that  it  makes  its  webs  on  the 
tips  of  branches  rather  than  in  crotches,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 


larva  is  smaller,  hairier,  and  lighter  in  color  than  that  of  the  tent 
caterpillar. 

The  eastern  tent  caterpillar  travels  abroad  during  the  day  in 
search  of  leaves  to  feed  upon.  As  it  crawls  about  the  tree, 
the  tent  caterpillar  leaves  behind  it  strands  of  silk.  These  silken 
highways  are  later  used  by  the  caterpillar  to  guide  it  back  to  its 
nest. 

Once  the  caterpillar  is  mature  (four  to  six  weeks),  it  spins  a 
yellowish-white  cocoon  which  is  about  one  inch  long.  It  is  in 
this  cocoon  that  the  caterpillar  will  make  its  transition  from 
larva  (caterpillar)  to  pupa  to  adult  moth. 

The  adult  moth  emerges  from  the  cocoon  in  early  summer.  It 
is  reddish-brown,  has  a  wingspan  of  about  one  inch,  and  is 
distinguished  by  two  light  diagonal  stripes  on  each  forewdng. 
The  female  deposits  the  egg  masses  on  twigs  of  trees  that  will 
provide  good  food  sources  for  the  young  caterpillars  when 
they  emerge  the  following  spring.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  masses 
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of  about  200,  and  they  are  deposited  in  a  dark  foamy  material 
that  hardens  and  serves  to  protect  the  eggs  as  well  as  to  secure 
them  to  the  twig. 

How  do  you  fight  off  the  tent  caterpillar  should  you  be 
invaded?  The  choice  of  weapons  depends  on  the  size  of 
the  campaign  that  you  intend  to  wage.  Commercial  growers 
have  little  choice  but  to  resort  to  spraying  such  chemicals  as 
malathion,  methoxychlor,  Dipel,  or  Biotrol.  Commercial  grow- 
ers usually  spray  the  entire  tree,  but  the  home  gardener  or 
hobbyist  can  confine  his  spraying  to  the  nest  and  the  branch  or 
trunk  within  about  one  foot  of  the  nest.  Such  spraying  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  caterpillars  hatch  and  in 
the  evening  or  during  foul  weather  to  insure  that  most  of  the 
caterpillars  are  in  the  nest. 

If  only  a  few  trees  are  involved,  the  webs  can  be  torn  from 
the  tree  using  a  thin  pole  with  several  nails  driven  through  the 


end  of  it.  The  end  of  the  pole  with  the  nails  in  it  is  inserted  into 
the  nest,  twisted  to  entangle  it  in  the  web,  and  then  torn  away. 
The  mass  of  caterpillars  in  the  entangled  web  can  be  burned, 
drowned,  or  crushed.  If  the  tree  in  question  is  of  no  great  value, 
the  web  can  be  burned  in  place  with  a  propane  torch.  This 
method  can  also  be  used  on  trees  that  are  to  be  protected  if  care 
is  taken  not  to  scorch  the  bark.  Another  effective  control 
measure  is  to  examine  suspected  trees  in  late  summer  and 
prune  off  and  burn  any  egg  masses  that  are  found.  Finally, 
wild  cherry  trees  and  other  likely  host  trees  that  are  near  more 
valuable  trees  can  be  cut  down  to  deprive  the  caterpillars  of 
their  preferred  nesting  places.  Using  these  tactics,  you  should 
be  able  to  keep  the  eastern  tent  caterpillar  under  control.  But 
don't  set  your  heart  on  eradicating  him;  usually  the  best  you 
can  hope  for  is  control. 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


The  Joys  of  a 

Hiking  Stick 

Each  of  the  dozen  or  more  backpacking  books  on  my 
shelf  contains  a  list  naming  the  "essentials"  to  be  carried  on 
any  backpacking  trip.  There  is  one  item,  however,  which  all 
have  omitted  yet  I  have  added  it  to  my  personal  list.  It  is  the 
hiking  stick.  More  sophisticated  people  have  been  known  to 
refer  to  it  as  a  walking  staff.  Whatever  the  name,  I  find  it  the 
most  versatile  and  often-  used  item  that  I  carry. 

My  stick  is  a  54 '/2  inch  second  hand  Black  Cherry  model.  I 
found  it  near  a  campsite  on  the  first  day  of  a  week  long  trek 
along  the  Appalachian  Trail  in  Virginia's  Jefferson  National 
Forest.  A  well  worn  point  and  a  smooth  handle  gave  evidence 
that  it  had  already  traveled  quite  a  few  miles. 

Since  we  became  hiking  companions,  I  have  now  carried  it 
several  hundred  miles  myself.  It  has  helped  me  push  up 
uncounted  hills,  balanced  me  across  numerous  trecherous 
streams,  comforted  me  through  many  long  wilderness  nights, 
and  is  always  ready  whenever  I  just  want  to  stand  and  lean. 

My  pack,  sleeping  bag,  and  other  equipment  have  been 
through  a  lot  with  me  too,  but  we  haven't  become  nearly 
so  attached.  They  spend  most  of  their  time  behind  me,  out  of 
reach  and  out  of  sight.  But  you  can't  hold  a  stick  in  your  hands 
day  after  day  without  becoming  somewhat  fond  of  it.  Maybe  it 
has  become  my  substitute  for  a  security  blanket. 

A  few  weeks  ago  my  stick  almost  laid  down  its  life  for  me  in 
the  line  of  duty.  I  was  using  it  to  bushwhack  across  a  rock 
studded  ridge.  It  is  a  sturdy  stick,  but  one  whack  was  too 
demanding.  It  split  lengthwise  from  a  knot  near  the  tip  clear  up 
the  grip.  I  applied  a  tourniquet  as  an  emergency  first  aid 
measure  and  gently  carried  it  home.  A  few  squirts  of  Sanford's 
Elephant  Glue,  a  yard  of  tape,  and  my  cherry  stick  was  back 
on  its  foot  again.  The  scar  did  not  seem  to  weaken  it,  but  rather 
lends  a  touch  of  character  and  dignity. 

Since  the  surgery  we  have  tramped  an  additional  seventy 
miles  together  and  it  is  holding  up  well.  It  looks  like  we 
have  many  good  miles  ahead  of  us. 

Before  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  my  stick,  I  was  an 
empty  handed  hiker.  Perhaps  you  are  one  who  still  fits  into 
that  category.  If  so,  let  me  share  with  you  a  few  of  the  other 
advantages  of  carrying  a  hiking  stick. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  is  that  it  provides  a  third  leg.  This 
is  especially  useful  when  traversing  rough,  slippery,  or  unsta- 
ble terrain.  My  stick  has  saved  me  from  more  than  one  nasty 
spill.  In  snow  or  swampy  places,  it  is  good  for  testing  the 
footing. 

A  hiking  stick  is  excellent  for  pushing  aside  briars.  With  a 
little  practice  one  can  learn  to  snap  a  blackberry  branch  smack 
in  two  with  one  well  placed  chop.  When  walking  through 
snake  country,  it  is  nice  to  be  able  to  poke  into  places  before 
putting  your  foot  or  hand  into  them.  I  have  never  yet  killed  a 
snake  with  my  stick  but  I  have  encouraged  some  to  move  aside 
with  it. 

The  biggest  danger  where  I  hike  is  not  from  snakes  but  from 
dogs.  I  have  sent  a  few  away  yelping  after  a  threatening 
swing  from  my  stick.  It  is  comforting  to  be  carrying  a  big  stick 
no  matter  how  softly  one  walks.  I  keep  mine  at  arm's  length 
even  when  I  am  sleeping. 

When  no  tree  is  handy,  the  hiking  stick  is  useful  for  propping 
your  pack  upright,  both  for  easy  access  and  as  an  impromptu 
back  rest. 
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by  J.  Stephen  Conn 

A  couple  of  notches  on  my  stick 
make  it  a  handy,  howbeit  rough  yard 
stick,  good  for  measuring  stream  depths, 
snow  drifts,  footprints,  and  other  things 
Several  times  I  have  placed  it  in  a  photo- 
graph to  give  perspective. 

Once  while  hiking  with  my  brother,  Mai  k, 
along  the  Blue  Ridge,  he  used  his  stic  k  <is  a 
stiff  rope  to  help  pull  me  up  a  small  clilf  th.it 
was  unable  to  climb  unaided. 

A  hiking  stick  may  even  serve  as  a  status  ^' 
symbol.  In  "The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class,"  "^^ 
Thorstein  Veblen  has  made  the  observation, 
"The  walking  stick  serves  the  purpose  of  an 
advertisement  that  the  bearer's  hands  are  em- 
ployed otherwise  than  in  useful  effort,  and  it 
therefore  has  utility  as  an  evidence  of  leisure." 

There  are  a  legion  of  other  real  and  imagined 
uses  of  the  hiking  stick.  I  have  mentioned  only  the 
purposes  for  which  I  actually  use  mine. 

This  past  Christmas  I  gave  my  four  year  old  son  his 
first  backpack.  He  gleefully  strapped  the  pack  to  his 
little  shoulders  and  beamed  with  delight.  "Now  I  can  go 
with  you,  Daddy,"  he  announced.  "All  I  need  is  a  hiking 
stick." 


Personafities 


by  Francis  N.  Satterlee 


Jack  A.  Cox 

Data  Prooesting  St^ervisor 

A  Richmonder  by  birth,  Jack  Cox 
spent  his  early  childhood  and  maturing 
years  on  a  375  acre  tobacco  farm  not  far 
from  Farmville,  Virginia  in  Cumberland 
County.  He  attended  and  graduated  from 
Cumberland  High  School. 

During  the  summers  and  after  school 
each  day  there  were  the  normal  chores 
which  must  be  accomplished  around 
farms  and  that  is  what  Jack  did.  There 
was,  however,  ample  time  to  "go  fishing" 
which  he  began  doing  with  members  of 
his  family  from  the  time  he  was  about  six 
years  of  age. 

Gradually,  as  he  matured  in  judge- 
ment and  experience,  he  was  introduced 
to  hunting  by  these  same  kinfolk.  In  fact, 
in  the  opinion  of  his  elders,  he  was 
mature  enough  that  his  twelfth  birthday 
present  was  a  16-gauge  shotgun,  which 
Jack  remembers  as  being  "a  most  cher- 
ished gift." 

Following  graduation  from  Cumber- 
land High  School,  Jack  accepted  employ- 
ment as  a  data  processing  trainee  with 
the  Vickers  Company  in  Detroit.  After 
some  two  years  with  that  company,  he 
transferred  to  the  Ford  Motor  Company's 
data  processing  department. 

In  September  of  1960,  Jack  was  drafted 
into  the  U.S.  Army.  He  served  overseas 
with  the  77th  Medical  depot  at  Virty'le 
'Francois',  France.  After  being  discharged 
in  September  of  1962,  he  returned  to 
Richmond  where  he  worked  in  data  pro- 
cessing for  a  tobacco  wholesaler.  That 
was  followed  by  a  six-year  stint  in  the 
data  field  with  the  City  of  Richmond. 

During  1969  he  joined  the  Commission 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  in  his  pres- 
ent capacity.  Data  Processing  Supervi- 
sor. This  involves  the  supervision  of  the 
records  for  the  more  than  55,000  sub- 
scribers to  Virginia  Wildlife  Magazine, 
the  records  and  vital  information  per- 
taining to  the  140,000  boats  which  are 
registered  with  the  Commission  and  nu- 
merous other  related  Commission  opera- 
tions which  require  this  type  of  retriev- 
able information. 

Jack  is  an  avid  hunter,  fisherman  and 
competitive  shooter.  He  still  feels  the 


same  about  the  outdoors  and  wildlife  as 
he  did  those  many  years  ago.  In  that 
regard,  he  is  proud  of  his  contribution  to 
the  operation  of  the  Commission  and  its 
service  to  the  sportsmen  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. He  has  continued  his  affilia- 
tion with  the  armed  services  and  is  in  the 
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Active  Reserve  with  the  2079th  U.S.  A.R. 
School  in  Richmond,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America  and  the  National  Rifle  Associ- 
ation. 

Mrs.  Cox  is  the  former  Jean  Toombs 
from  Glen  Allen,  Virginia.  She  and  Jack 
make  their  home  in  Hanover  County. 
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Groining  up 


Written  by  Spike  Knuth 
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illijslralion  by  Peler  Ring 


Nervous!  Crafty!  Aggressive!  Vicious!  These 
are  just  a  few  of  the  words  that  describe  the  mink. 
It  is  also  lightning  fast,  with  a  keen  sense  of  smell, 
excellent  eyesight  and  sharp  claws  and  teeth.  The 
mink  is  a  member  of  the  weasel  family  —  a  group 
of  carnivores.  A  little  larger  than  a  big  squirrel, 
though  trimmer,  they  show  their  versatility  as  a 
hunter  by  catching  rodents,  birds,  crayfish,  frogs, 
reptiles  and  fish.  Its  body  and  neck  are  long  with 
short  legs,  a  long  moderately  bushy  tail  and  a 
short  head  with  a  pointed  muzzle.  This  slim, 
streamlined  build  enables  them  to  follow  the 
muskrat  right  into  its  cattail-covered  lodge  or 
burrow  to  kill  it.  The  mink  seems  to  tcike  a  specied 
liking  to  the  slow-moving  muskrat  and  its  young. 
In  the  water,  it  is  quick  and  agile  enough  to  chase 
down  and  catch  fish. 

The  fur  of  the  mink  is  soft  and  covered  with 
long,  glistening  guard  hairs.  From  a  distance,  the 
mink  looks  black  but  they  may  vary  from  a  red- 
dish brown  to  very  dark  brown.  They  also  display 
a  white  chin  and  blotchy  white  throat  and  chest. 
Measuring  16  to  28  inches  in  length,  they  may 
weigh  from  1^4  pounds  to  3%  pounds  with  the 
females  being  considerably  smellier. 

TTie  mink  will  den  up  under  stumps  or  rocky 
structures  near  water,  or  use  abeindoned  muskrat 
lodges.  The  young  are  bom  in  spring  with  about 
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four  to  eight  in  a  litter.  When  old  and  strong 
enough,  they  leave  the  den  with  the  pcirent  ani- 
mals to  roam  along  streams  or  marshes  in  thick 
brush  or  grass.  A  family  of  mink  has  a  large  year- 
round  range,  which  may  cover  several  square 
miles.  Large,  older  males  are  especially  wide- 
ranging. 

Mink  hunt  along  water  courses  such  as  streams, 
rivers,  marshes  or  Icikes.  Actually,  mink  are  not 
unlike  the  otter  —  another  member  of  the  weasel 
family  —  in  that  they  are  at  home  in  the  water. 
Mink  will  roam  these  watercourses,  stealthily 
searching  under  banks,  in  hollow  logs  and  in  piles 
of  debris  or  rocks.  They  hunt  mainly  at  night 
— usually  alone  —  and  may  travel  a  five-mile 
diameter  range  in  a  two  week  period. 

Trappers  will  take  advantage  of  the  mink's  hab- 
its to  hunt  these  areas  by  setting  their  traps  in 
such  places.  However,  trapping  mink  is  not  cdl 
that  easy  and  it  takes  a  man  with  patience,  stam- 
ina and  outdoor  knowledge  to  be  a  successful 
trapper.  Its  fur  has  always  been  among  the  most 
sought  after  because  of  its  beauty. 

As  with  cill  of  our  amazing  wild  creatures,  the 
mink  is  a  thing  of  usefulness  —  dead  or  alive  —  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  beast  that  strikes  terror  in 
the  hearts  of  its  prey. 
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It  Aypears  to  Me 


by  Curly 


...  A  PERSON  OUGHT  TO  HAVE 
ONE 

I  just  learned  of  a  way  that  all  of  us 
frustrated  inventors  can  tell  someone 
about  a  pet  project  without  being  classi- 
fied as  some  kind  of  nut.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  if  it  pertains  to  a  way  to  con- 
serve energy.  If  you  think  that  you  have 
an  idea  along  that  line,  it  may  just  be  to 
your  advantage  to  explore  the  possibili- 
ties. Who  knows?  If  your  idea  works,  it 
may  just  save  all  of  us  some  money  and 
the  good  ole  U.S.  of  A.  some  energy  as 
well.  The  folks  down  at  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  are  looking  for  ideas 
under  a  new  program  called  Innovative 
Energy  Conservation  Research  Program. 
This  specific  program  is  designed  to 
stimulate  research  and  the  development 
of  what  may  be  new  and  different  ways 
of  conserving  energy.  To  do  this,  the  pro- 
gram can  actually  fund  groups  or  even 
individuals  in  the  testing  and  develop- 
ment of  ideas  which  result  in  the  conser- 
vation of  energy. 

The  types  of  proposals  to  be  consi- 
dered should  be  those  which  involve 
innovative  use  of  electricity  or  the  saving 
of  oil  or  gas  by  shifting  to  electric  power. 
TVA  will  not  consider  solar,  wind  or 
water  power  in  this  competition  in  that 
these  concepts  are  already  under  study. 

Application  forms  and  program  guide- 
lines are  FREE  by  requesting  the  booklet 
(containing  detailed  information)  from 
Innovative  Energy  Conservation  Research 
Program,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
1360  Commerce  Union  Bank  Building, 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee  37401.  Award 
winners  will  be  announced  in  July. 

Out  in  Denver,  Colorado  there  is  an 
outfit  called  the  American  Lamb  Council. 
From  the  name  it  is  evident  that  these 
folks  are  interested  in  lamb.  Well,  actu- 
ally it  is  more  than  that.  You  see,  they 
would  like  us  to  eat  more  lamb  and  what 
they  have  come  up  with  is  a  free  recipe 
booklet  entitled  "Traditional  American 
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Lamb  Recipes."  Harking  back  to  what, 
by  necessity,  was  a  way  of  life  for  our 
early  American  ancestors  and  the  home- 
makers  of  the  time  (fruga]ity)  the  recipes 
stress  that  aspect.  Naturally  the  animals 
of  today  are  bigger,  meatier  and  more 
delicious  than  the  stock  the  pioneers  had 
around.  So  by  using  the  recipes  and  the 
lamb  that's  available  today,  we  can  come 
out  winners.  Mint  sauce,  anyone?  For 
your  free  copy,  request  "Traditional 
American  Lamb  Recipes"  from  the 
American  Lamb  Council,  Dept.  L-179, 
200  Clayton  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 
80206. 

Although  this  next  is  aimed  at  you 
readers  that  live  in  Fairfax  County,  I  am 
certain  that  much  of  it  will  apply  to  what- 
ever lovely  Virginia  county  you  call 
home.  Seems  as  though  the  Fairfax  County 
Department  of  Extension  and  Continu- 
ing Education  will  test  your  soil  samples 
to  determine  the  fertilizer  needs  and  acid 
content,  free,  if  you  provide  the  samples. 
Now  then,  the  next  part  is  easy  also 
because  soil  sampling  kits  are  free  also  at 
all  of  the  public  libraries  in  Fairfax 
County.  When  you  get  around  to  it, 
neighbor,  check  with  your  own  County 
Extension  Service  to  see  if  they  provide 
something  similar. 


. . .  FOR  YOUR  BOOK  SHELF 

Hikers,  attention!  The  Appalachian 
Trail  Conference  has  just  published  the 
1980  "Appalachian  Trail  Data  Book." 
This  Data  Book  is  jam-packed  with  all 
manner  of  details  which  are  invaluable 
for  those  of  you  that  plan  excursions 
along  that  trail.  These  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to,  details  about  all  roads, 
water  sources,  meals,  post  offices,  dis- 
tances and  the  like.  It's  pocket-size  and 
procurable  for  $4.00  (members  $3.40) 
from  ATC,  P.O.  Box  236,  Harpers  Ferry, 
West  Virginia  25425  or  by  calling  304/535- 
6331. 

"Water,  the  Basis  of  Life"  is  the  title  of  a 
press-fresh  cartoon  booklet  which  has 
been  released  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Society  of  America.  Aimed  at  the  upper 
elementary  school  children,  the  booklet 
stresses  the  importance  of  water  to  man, 
industries,  communities  and  to  plants 
and  animals.  A  companion  teacher's  guide 
is  available  also.  Price  for  the  booklet  is 
$.35  and  for  the  guide  $.25.  Bulk  quantity 
prices  are  available.  Contact  Soil  Con- 
servation Society  of  America,  7575  North- 
east Ankeny  Road,  Ankeny,  Iowa  50021. 

It  really  isn't  a  book  at  all,  but  for  the 
valuable  information  it  contains,  it's  sim- 
ilar. Actually,  it  is  a  stick-on  placard. 
Produced  by  the  National  Society  to  Pre- 
vent Blindness,  this  durable  self-adhering 
plasticized  gem  lists  valuable  (and  safe) 
instructions  on  how  to  JUMP-START 
your  automobile.  Designed  to  be  applied 
under  the  hood  near  your  battery,  it  gives 
step  by  step  instructions  and  warns  of 
the  dangers  involved.  Get  one  for  your 
car.  The  price  is  $.25  from  the  Society, 
1004  North  Thompson  Street,  Suite  400, 
Richmond,  VA  23230. 

. . .  AND  THEN 

Norman  Vincent  Peale  said  it,  "The 
trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that  we  would 
rather  be  ruined  by  praise  than  saved  by 
criticism." 
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Virginia's  Changing 
Topography 

A  look  at  the  colossal  forces 
working  on  the  face  of  the  Old  Dominion 


by  Price  Smith 
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Ouliine  of  present  coastline 

250  million  -  height  of  Appalachian  emergena; 


THE  APPALACHIAN  STORY 

In  a  ravine  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
an  emerald  blue  pond  lies  nestled  among  towering  white 
oaks.  Cool,  clear  spring  water  gushes  from  the  pond  and  flows 
swiftly  over  the  forest  floor.  Another  stream  is  being  born  to 
rush  headlong  down  the  steep  mountain  sides.  In  cold,  clear 
pools  the  water  temporarily  rests  before  returning  to  its  quest 
for  the  "father"  of  all  waters,  the  mighty  sea. 

Have  eons  passed  and  the  mountains,  their  peaks  standing 
rounded  and  worn  by  time,  remained  as  they  are  today?  The 
lessons  of  Virginia's  past  are  written  among  the  layers  of  rock 
that  form  the  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Those  rocks  reveal  astounding  changes  throughout  the 
past.  As  the  pages  of  an  ancient  chronicle  are  yellowed  and 
decayed,  obscuring  their  written  messages,  the  rock  layers 
within  the  earth  have  their  stories  partially  obscured  by  the 
ravages  of  time.  Those  layers  formed  within  the  last  several 
hundred  million  years  may  tell  their  stories  of  Virginia's  past  in 
the  clearest,  most  precise  language.  Across  the  state  geologists 
are  making  exhaustive  efforts  to  collect  surface  rock  samples 
and  drilling  deep  within  the  earth  to  collect  rock  samples.  Their 


discoveries  have  already  revealed  an  exciting  sequence  of 
geological  events  that  have  shaped  and  reshaped  our  state  for 
hundreds  of  millions  of  years. 

In  Central  Virginia  lie  the  oldest  of  Virginia's  rock  forma- 
tions. Over  one  billion  years  old,  this  ancient  granite  tells  us 
little  of  the  landscape  of  the  days  when  it  was  formed.  Granite 
is  actually  magma  (molten  rock)  that  has  been  crystalized  deep 
within  the  earth.  Perhaps  a  towering  mountain  range  once 
existed  in  the  Piedmont  region  of  Virginia  one  billion  years  ago. 

Five  hundred  million  years  ago  forces  within  the  earth  began 
to  change  the  face  of  the  land.  Tremendous  forces  deep 
within  the  earth  Lifted  the  land  thousands  of  feet  above  sea 
level.  Mountains  were  being  bom  that  would  ultimately  etch 
Virginia's  landscape  for  at  least  the  next  one  half  billion  years. 
The  Appalachians  were  at  last  emerging. 

The  building  of  a  mountain  is  an  agonizingly  slow  process 
and  the  formation  of  the  Appalachian  chain  is  no  exception. 
The  process  may  be  continuing,  but  the  maximum  height  of 
the  Appalachian  range  was  reached  about  250  million  years 
ago.  At  least  several  thousand  feet  of  overlying  rock  may  have 
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140  million  —  cretaceous  drainage 
Atlantic  ocean  extends  inland 


been  eroded  from  the  range  through  the  ages.  This  does  not 
give  a  true  picture  of  the  actual  height  of  the  mountains  above 
sea  level;  it  does  indicate  that  much  uplifting  and  subsequent 
erosion  has  occurred. 

During  the  period  of  maximum  mountain  formation  and 
maximum  height  attainment,  a  mountain  range  that  geologists 
call  The  Early  Blue  Ridge  existed  many  miles  east  of  today's 
Blue  Ridge.  This  mountain  may  have  acted  as  a  water  divide 
within  the  state,  sending  rivers  east  and  west. 

What  colossal  forces  were  at  work  that  could  affect  the 
entire  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  thrusting  the 
earth  into  a  mountain  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Appalachian? 
The  answer  lies  in  what  scientists  call  "continental  drift." 
Entire  continents  may  be  floating  across  an  inner  layer  of  the 
earth,  the  mantle,  and  the  Appalachian  Mountains  are  the 
consequences  of  a  collision  between  North  America  and 
another  continent.  About  200  million  years  ago  the  continents 
apparently  began  to  separate  again.  The  Coastal,  Piedmont, 
and  Blue  Ridge  Regions  of  Virginia  are  a  consequence  of  the 
general  eastward  subsidence  that  followed  the  splitting  of  the 


continents.  Major  rivers  that  today  cross  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
Piedmont  reflect  this  subsidence.  They  generally  flow  in  south- 
easterly directions  with  short  portions  flowing  in  northeas- 
terly directions.  Found  mainly  within  the  Piedmont  and  Valley 
and  Ridge  regions  of  the  State,  these  northward  traveling  river 
sections  apparently  are  the  result  of  mountain  folds,  local  land 
gradients  or  soft  rock  strata  that  may  no  longer  exist. 

Virginia's  four  largest  rivers  are  considered  "old"  rivers. 
Gene  Rader  of  the  Virginia  Division  of  Mineral  Resources 
believes  that  evidence  may  indicate  that  the  headwaters  of  the 
James  River  existed  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  at  least 
135  million  years  ago.  The  Potomac  drainage  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  may  predate  even  that  of  the  James.  Today  the  Potomac 
River  reaches  far  west  into  the  Appalachian  Plateau,  the  James 
heads  into  the  Valley  and  Ridge  Province  of  our  Common- 
wealth, and  the  Roanoke  River  just  breaks  through  the  Blue 
Ridge.  Their  drainages  have  remained  remarkably  stable  — 
only  changes  in  their  tributaries  appear  to  have  occurred.  The 
Rappahannock  and  York  Rivers  are  relatively  "young;"  west- 
ward encroachment  by  these  rivers  being  recent  on  the  geolog- 
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ical  time  scale  and  caused  by  stream  and  river  captures  of 
Potomac  River  tributaries.  In  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  drainage 
changes  have  apparently  occurred  between  tributaries  of  the 
James  and  Shenandoah  Rivers. 

The  New  River  cannot  be  ignored  when  major  rivers  of  our 
State  are  being  discussed.  Its  form  Ues  not  in  its  changes  but  in 
its  apparent  lack  of  such.  Many  scientists  feel  that  the  New 
River  essentially  has  remained  the  same  for  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  years.  It  is  a  prime  candidate  for  the  oldest  river  in 
North  America,  possibly  in  the  entire  world,  predating  such 
other  ancients  as  the  Nile  River  of  Egypt  and  the  Ganges  of 
India.  It  also  is  one  of  the  few  major  rivers  of  the  world  that 
travels  (flows)  in  a  northerly  direction.  Both  the  New  and 
Tennessee  rivers  were  little  affected  by  the  eastern  Virginia 
subsidence  that  occurred  about  200-250  million  years  ago. 

The  geological  history  and  ecology  of  drainage  systems  have 
been  dominant  factors  in  the  evolution  and  spread  of  fish 
species.  Many  impediments  to  movements  of  fishes  are  ecolog- 
ical, and  often  are  subtle.  Physical  barriers  to  dispersal,  such  as 
interdrainage  divides,  are  obvious.  Closely  related  species  with 


very  similar  requirements  may  exist  in  separate  drainages,  but 
if  afforded  opportunity  to  coexist,  some  may  become  extinct 
through  competition  tor  the  same  resources  such  as  food  and 
spawning  habitat.  Some  divides  have  been  recognized  as  form- 
ing major  faunal  boundaries  or  zoogeographic  breaks. 

The  major  prehistorical  manner  by  which  species  have 
"crossed"  divides  is  stream  capture  or  piracy.  One  stream  may 
erode  through  a  divide  and  intercept  a  tributary  of  an  opposing 
drainage.  The  flow  of  the  latter  tributary  may  then  be  perma- 
nently diverted,  along  with  its  aquatic  biota,  into  the  captor. 
Thus  the  captured  biota  becomes  shared  by  the  two  drainages, 
and  may  disperse  throughout  much  of  the  pirating  drainage. 
Exchange  of  species  may  also  occur  in  both  directions,  where- 
by both  drainages  become  enriched. 

Virginia  has  a  bountiful  diversity  of  topography.  Mountains 
and  valleys  grade  into  gently  rolling  hills  of  the  Piedmont 
and  the  broad  flatlands  of  the  Coastal  Plain.  Rivers  drain  the 
land,  flowing  in  every  direction  of  the  compass.  Her  topo- 
graphy gives  Virginia  a  uniqueness  that  is  all  her  own,  a 
beauty  that  is  surpassed  by  none. 
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Take  a 
Kid  FIsMng! 

It's  been  almost  20  years  since  my 
father  first  took  me  down  to  the  muddy 
waters  of  Lake  Jackson  and  taught  me  to 
fish.  The  seeds  he  planted  that  spring 
day  have  thrived,  and  now  my  memory 
abounds  with  the  triumphs  and  joys  so 
unique  to  angling. 

I  recall  those  sleepy-eyed  mornings, 
leaving  home  with  Dad  to  reach  some 
mist-covered  lake  by  dawn.  Memories 
return  of  the  shared  sense  of  triumph 
when  that  perfect  cast  was  rewarded 
with  a  jolting  strike,  and  the  surprised 
delight  when  a  poor  cast  was  similarly 
rewarded.  I  remember  that  long-awaited 
first  flyrod  under  the  Christmas  tree  that 
frozen  fingers  gamely  tried  on  the  iced- 
over  lake  in  anticipation  of  spring  large- 
mouth.  And  I  remember  the  slow  days 
and  time  they  gave  me  to  talk  with  and 
learn  from  my  father. 

These  and  similar  memories  serve  as 
an  appropriate  backdrop  to  an  event 
coming  May  12-17,  National  Take  A  Kid 
Fishing  Week.  During  this  week  it  is 
hoped  that  adults  will  take  the  time  to 
share  the  fishing  experience  with  the 
young  ones.  For  many  children  it  will  be 
their  first  exposure  to  the  pleasures  of 
anghng.  Attention  to  a  few  basic  consid- 
erations will  help  ensure  that  this  intro- 
duction will  be  enjoyable  to  both  the 
children  and  their  adult  benefactors. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  concept  in 
helping  youngsters  begin  fishing  is  to 
keep  it  simple.  A  seven-foot  cane  pole 
with  a  similar  length  of  heavy  monofila- 
ment is  a  excellent  first  rod  for  young 
children.  An  older  child  will  benefit  from 
an  inexpensive  spincast  reel  or  a  short 
fiberglass  rod.  These  two  items  are  fre- 
quently sold  together  in  "combos"  for 
under  $10.00.  Inexpensive  equipment  is 
recommended  because  children  need  time 
to  develop  good  fishing  habits  (which 
include  proper  care  and  maintenance  of 
gear)  and  a  few  rods  must  generally  be 
sacrificed  to  this  learning  process. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  rod  chosen, 
live  bait  is  recommended  for  all  begin- 
ning anglers.  It  is  cheaper  to  use  than 
artificials  which  novices  are  more  apt  to 
snag  and  lose.  Unlike  artificials  which 
require  spinners  to  spin  or  jigs  to  jig,  bait 
simplifies  likelike  presentation.  Most  im- 
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portantly,  its  effectiveness  on  a  wide 
range  of  gamefish  gives  any  novice  an 
excellent  chance  for  a  good  catch. 

A  basic  bait  rig  consists  of  a  small 
plastic  float  two  to  four  inches  above  an 
appropriate  size  hook.  A  small  "split- 
shot"  weight  six  to  12  inches  above  the 
hook  completes  the  rig.  Hook  size  is 
dependent  upon  the  bait  used  and  the 
size  and  type  of  fish  sought. 

This  type  of  bait  rig  is  adaptable  to 
numerous  varieties  of  bait.  Crickets,  min- 
nows, doughballs,  grubs,  and  grass  shrimp, 
among  others,  work  well  with  this  sys- 
tem. Night  crawlers  (worms),  however, 
are  probably  the  best  choice  of  bait.  They 
have  unequaled  fish  appeal  for  most 
gamefish  and  are  easily  obtained  from 
any  bait  dealer.  Time  permitting,  worm 
gathering  in  moist  soil  or  leaf  piles  is  an 
excellent  first  lesson  in  a  young  angler's 
education.  Pieces  of  night  crawler  threaded 
on  a  #4  or  5  hook  of  the  aforementioned 
bait  rig  can  make  the  most  inexperienced 
fishermen  successful. 

Another  frequently  overlooked  bait 
for  young  children  is  white  bread.  While 
not  effective  on  as  wide  a  spectrum  of 
gamefish,  few  sunfish  can  resist  a  small 
pinch  of  bread  on  the  point  of  a  #6  hook. 
Thieving  sunfish  will  keep  the  bait  rig 
float  bouncing  as  they  attempt  to  steal 
the  bait  without  getting  caught.  Bread 
fishing  has  been  responsible  for  many 
hours  of  fast  fishing  action  and  conse- 
quently many  large  sunfish  creeled. 

Whether  one  chooses  night  crawlers, 
bread,  or  some  other  bait,  the  water 
fished  will  be  a  major  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess. With  thousands  of  acres  of  public 
waters  statevidde,  good  fishing  "holes" 
are  accessible  to  nearly  everyone.  Gener- 
ally ponds  or  small  lakes  are  recom- 
mended for  beginners  because  opportun- 
ities for  bank  fishing  preclude  the  need 
for  a  boat.  Rivers,  lakes,  and  reservoirs, 
however,  should  not  be  overlooked.  There 
are  also  many  private  ponds  that  afford 
excellent  fishing  for  those  thoughtful 
enough  to  request  permission  from  the 
landowner.  Information  on  prospective 
fishing  sites  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries,  your  local  tackle  dealer,  state 
and  federal  parks  personnel,  and  other 
fisheries. 


A  final  word  of  caution  is  in  order 
before  heading  out  to  the  water  with  a 
child  in  tow.  Novice  anglers  have  not  had 
the  time  to  develop  the  love  for  the  sport 
necessary  to  sustain  them  through  slow 
or  uncomfortable  fishing.  Therefore,  it  is 
best  to  avoid  taking  them  out  in  poor 
weather  (rain,  cold,  etc.)  even  though 
good  fishing  sometimes  accompanies  such 
weather.  Morning  and  evening  fishing  is 
generally  better  than  midday  fishing. 

Now  it  is  up  to  you.  Set  some  time 
aside  the  second  week  in  May  and  take  a 
kid  fishing.  Your  efforts  could  introduce 
a  child  to  an  enduring  lifetime  passion. 
And  if  you're  not  careful,  you  might  just 
have  a  darn  good  time  in  the  process. 
—Dan  Schubert 
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Izaak  Walton  Reorives  Coiuue 


The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 
was  the  recipient  of  the  Conservation 
Organization  of  The  Year  Award  during 
ceremonies  held  recently  in  Miami,  Flor- 
ida. The  award  was  presented  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  during  their 
44th  annual  meeting. 

Accepting  the  award  for  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  was  its  president,  Lee 
Dallager  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  League 
received  the  award  "for  50  years  of  effort 
in  meeting  its  stated  goal  of  conserving 


Big  Bass 
Landed  at 
Anna 

Ernest  B.  Sprouse  of  Mineral  caught  a 
10  pound,  10  ounce  largemouth  bass  on 
March  22.  The  fish  took  a  large  minnow 
that  Sprouse  placed  in  one  of  his  favorite 
fishing  holes.  The  avid  sportsman,  who 
has  been  fishing  since  he  was  five  years 
old,  braved  35-mile-an-hour  winds  to 
land  the  biggest  bass  of  his  career.  Sprouse 
weighed  the  23V2-inch  fish  at  Mojack's 
Store  in  the  Bumpass  area  of  Louisa 
County. 

When  asked  for  permission  to  disclose 
the  location  of  the  catch,  Sprouse  didn't 
hesitate:  "It's  okay  with  me.  Last  year  I 
had  people  all  around  me  and  I  still 
pulled  out  eight  bass  over  five  pounds 
apiece."  (One  of  these  was  citation  size, 
weighing  eight  pounds,  13  ounces.)  The 
location  is  dike  three  on  Lake  Anna  in 
Louisa  County,  but  if  you  should  try  this 
spot,  don't  be  surprised  to  find  Ernest 
Sprouse  there  already  trying  to  top  his  10 
pound,  10  ounce  trophy.— W.  L  Parker 


our  'vanishing  outdoor  America'  through 
advocacy  of  wilderness  preservation, 
water  pollution  control  and  ethical  hunt- 
ing." 

Two  Virginians  are  national  officers  in 
the  League.  They  are  Dr.  Gerald  Cross 
(VPI&SU),  National  Secretary,  and  C.B. 
Harris  (Alexandria),  Treasurer.  Robert  J. 
Cuffia  of  Lynchburg  is  the  Virginia  Div- 
ision's president. 

The  League  was  founded  in  Chicago  in 
1922. 


Conference 
Provides  Out- 
door Etliics 

A  national  conference  on  outdoor  ethics 
is  to  be  held  May  25-28, 1980  at  the  Hotel 
Fort  Des  Moines  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
The  conference  is  sponsored  by  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  the }.  N.  Ding 
Darling  Foundation  and  the  International 
Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies. 

This  conference  will  bring  volunteer 
leaders  together  with  public  officials, 
private  and  corporate  landowners,  edu- 
cation specialists,  and  the  outdoor  media 
to  consider  a  topic  of  common  and  grow- 
ing concern:  the  conduct  of  those  in 
search  of  outdoor  recreation.  The  confer- 
ence will  be  a  work  session,  utilizing  and 
drawing  from  the  expertise  of  the  partic- 
ipants. Its  mission  is  to  identify  realistic, 
workable  responses  to  major  outdoor 
behavior  problems  and  to  launch  a  broad- 
based  national  effort  to  promote  an  out- 
door code  for  the  1980's. 

The  National  Conference  on  Outdoor 
Ethics  grew  out  of  a  conviction  of  the 
sponsor  organizations  that  if  sportsmen 
and  other  outdoor  interest  groups  do  not 
intensify  their  work  toward  higher  stand- 
ards of  outdoor  conduct,  outdoor  recrea- 
tion opportunity  as  traditionally  known 
in  America  will  not  long  remain. 

Conference  information  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Outdoor  Ethics,  1800  N.  Kent 
Street,  Suite  806,  Arlington,  VA  22209. 


Montana 


Hunting 
Magazine 

The  Montana  Fish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment has  done  something  special.  They 
have  produced  a  unique  edition  of  Mon- 
tana Outdoors  devoted  to  the  topic  of 
hunting.  The  magazine  is  not  about 
where  or  how  to  hunt  but  why,  and  what 
it  is  about  hunting  that  still  captures  the 
interest  and  imagination  of  so  many 
Americans.  Although  this  magazine  has 
a  Montana  flavor,  the  articles  are  more  or 
less  universal  in  nature. 

The  objective  of  this  publication  is  to 
make  a  positive  statement  about  hunting 
that  will  help  offset  the  growing  anti- 
hunting  sentiment  in  this  country.  The 
editors  have  tried  to  marshal  the  best 
arguments  and  to  state  them  as  elo- 
quently as  possible.  Hunters  should  be 
able  to  use  this  issue  of  Montana  Out- 
doors to  more  effectively  defend  their 
sport.  It  is  hoped  that  non-hunters  will  be 
influenced  in  favor  of  hunting  by  the 
validity  of  the  arguments  presented. 

The  special  issue  is  available  for  $1 
from  Montana  Outdoors,  Department  of 
Fish,  WildUfe  and  Parks,  Helena,  Mt 
59601. 
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Game  Warden  Dwight  Campbell  (left)  receives  a  check  for  $650  from  the  Fairfax  Wildlife  Club.  The 
money  is  from  a  benefit  turkey  shoot  held  by  the  club  for  Campbell.  Warden  Campbell  is  recovering  from 
serious  injuries  sustained  in  a  shootout  which  occurred  while  he  was  on  a  spotlighting  patrol  last  year. 
The  check  was  presented  by  Warden  Blake  Denney  who  also  gave  Campbell  a  $200  gift  from  the 
Lovettsviile  Game  Protective  Association. 

Snow  WMte 
Thistle 

Lorrain  dinger  sent  in  this  picture  of  a 
snow  white  field  thistle  which  is  grow- 
ing in  front  of  her  Gate  City  home.  The 
thistle  is  growing  side  by  side  with  this- 
tles of  ordinary  color  and  Mrs.  Olinger 
wondered  if  it  was  rare.  We  asked  our 
plant  expert,  Elizabeth  Murray. 


CoitungNext 
Month 

CHUMMING  ON  THE  CHESAPEAKE 

The  Movement  is  Growing,  According  to 
Gerald  Almy 

TRANSPLANTING  LADYSLIPPERS 

It  Can  Be  Done,  Says  Crete  Dollitz 

RAINY  DAY  OBSERVATIONS  AT 
RAMSEVS  DRAFT 

In  Words  and  Pictures  By  John  Tompkins 


"Many  species  of  flowering  plants 
have  a  genetic  variant  which  will  pro- 
duce a  pure  white  flower,  in  all  other 
respects  identical  with  other  members  of 
the  species.  Such  a  flower  is  not  a  differ- 
ent species  merely  a  white  'form.' 

"I  presume  that  Ms.  Olinger's  photo- 
graph shows  such  a  form  of  the  field 
thistle,  listed  in  Gray's  Manual  of  Botany 
as  Cirsium  discolor  forma  albiflorum. 
Such  forms  are  not  very  common." 


BY  SUBSCRIBING  TO  VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE,  YOU  SAVE  50%  OFF  THE 
NEWSSTAND  PRICE!  SEND  YOUR  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  TO: 


Virginia 

Wildlife 


Virginia  Wildlife 
P.O.  Box  11104 
Richmond,  Virginia  23230 

Name 

Address 


$5.00  FOR  1  YEAR  OR  $12.50  FOR  3  YEARS 


New 


Renewal 


Cilv 


Male 


Zii 


Allow  6-8  weeks  for  delivery. 
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Edited  by  Capt. James  N.  Kerrick 


Whars  Your  line? 

Gale  force  winds  mauled  through  the  marina  on  Wednes- 
day night.  Frayed  lines  parted.  Unprotected  ropes  chafed  and 
snapped.  Ineptly-tied  knots  unscrambled.  Some  boats  banged 
and  scraped  against  piUngs.  Others  broke  loose  completely. 
By  morning  a  lot  of  boatmen  were  at  loose  ends. 

What  types  of  line  are  best  for  your  boat?  How  can  you  use 
them  to  get  the  best  protection  for  the  boat  and  the  longest 
wear  from  the  rope  itself? 

First,  let's  not  quibble  about  that  word  rope.  It  can  be  a 
painter,  a  rode,  a  halyard,  a  sheet  but  for  this  article  we'll  call  it 
rope  or  line.  For  now  we'll  forget  about  manilla  and  hemp  too, 
and  concern  ourselves  with  the  manmade  fibers:  nylon,  poly- 
propolene  and  polyester. 

All  the  manmades  share  many  good  points.  They  are 
strong,  resistant  if  not  impervious  to  rot  and  mildew,  regain 
their  length  well  after  stretching  and  survive  well  in  the 
marine  environment.  You  may  choose  polypropolene  because 
it  comes  in  bright  colors  or  because  it  floats.  You  may  prefer 
the  stretchy  quality  of  nylon  for  dock  lines,  or  prefer  the  feel  to 
the  hand  of  polyesters. 

In  any  case,  all  these  fibers  are  weakened  by  certain  uses 
and  abuses.  They  are  sun,  rust,  heat,  abrasion  and  chemicals. 
And  rope  strength  is  reduced  by  knots. 

Precautions  in  many  cases  are  obvious.  Don't  let  rope  lie  in 
the  sun  unnecessarily,  and  stow  it  away  from  intense  heat.  If 
you've  sliced  in  a  galvanized  thimble  that  begins  to  rust, 
replace  it  and  keep  the  rope  away  from  other  sources  of  rust 
too.  If  you  anchor  in  rock  or  coral  bottoms,  add  a  length  of 
chain  to  the  anchor  rope  to  avoid  chafe. 

When  you  wash  lines,  which  is  important  to  keep  them  free 
of  abrading  particles  of  sand  or  salt,  don't  use  harsh  bleaches 
and  detergents.  They'll  damage  the  fibers'  lubricating  finish. 

After  docking,  provide  chafe  protection  any  place  a  line 
rubs  against  a  piling,  dock  or  a  part  of  the  boat.  A  commercial 
chafe  guard  can  be  used,  or  make  your  own  from  an  old  hunk 
of  garden  hose.  Make  sure  that  the  guard  is  placed  right  for  all 
winds,  tides,  currents  and  wakes  that  will  affect  the  boat 
while  you're  gone. 

All  of  us  use  knots  but  according  to  West  Products  an 
overhand  knot  will  break  at  about  half  the  line's  breaking 


strength  and  hitches  break  at  70%  of  indicated  break  strength. 
Avoid  unnecessary  knotting.  If  you  need  longer  lines,  use 
splices  which  will  retain  85%  of  the  original  strength.  Even  if 
your  splice  is  an  artistic  failure  it  will  be  stronger  than  a  knot. 
Don't  let  the  next  storm  or  other  boating  emergency  find 
you  at  the  end  of  your  rope. 

Cut  Do^m  on  Fuel 
WMle  You  Fish 

Among  the  influences  affecting  your  fishing  today  are  ever 
increasing  costs  of  both  motors  and  fuel.  If  these  costs  affect 
you,  you'll  be  well  served  to  look  into  some  of  the  new 
aluminum  boats,  substantially  lighter  than  boats  made  of 
other  materials.  Generally,  boats  made  of  aluminum  require 
15%  to  20%  less  power  and  fuel  to  attain  comparable  speeds 
and  distances. 

Grumman  Boats  of  Marathon,  New  York,  as  an  example, 
now  offers  two  newly  designed  light  aluminum  crafts  created 
by  naval  architect,  William  Shaw,  to  meet  performance  crite- 
ria that  include  speed,  stability,  and  lower  horsepower,  there- 
fore lower  fuel  consumption. 

In  a  recent  test  run  in  Florida,  for  instance,  a  Grumman 
4.4m  (14'6"),  with  a  gross  weight  of  690  pounds  of  people  and 
gear  aboard,  was  powered  by  a  new  25-horsepower  Evin- 
rude.  It  used  7/lOths  of  a  gallon  per  hour  at  20%  throttle  while 
running  at  a  5-mile-per-hour  trolling  speed.  At  80%  throttle 
the  4.4  sped  along  at  21  miles  per  hour  while  using  2.04  gallons 
per  hour. 

What  could  this  mean  to  you?  You  could  scoot  10  miles  off 
shore  to  fish,  troll  for  4  hours,  and  then  run  home  again  at  the 
20-plus  miles  per  hour.  You'd  still  have  a  gallon  of  gas  in  your 
six  gallon  tank.  These  figures  may  vary  depending  upon  your 
operating  techniques,  wind  conditions  and  other  factors.  But 
the  test  results  indicate  that  if  you're  interested  in  economy, 
look  into  aluminum  boats  for  your  fishing  this  summer.  It  just 
may  be  the  time  to  buy  now  and  save! 

For  further  information  about  Grumman's  two  new  boats, 
write  Grumman  Boats,  Marathon,  New  York,  13803. 
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In  Nature's  Garden 


BY  ELIZABETH  MURRAY 


Edible  Winter  Greens 


No  matter  how  forehanded  we  are  with  our  cultivated 
vegetable  gardens  in  the  spring,  the  wild  greens  beat  us  to 
it  in  producing  something  fresh  that  we  can  harvest.  In  fact,  if 
the  winter  has  been  mild,  with  little  or  no  snow,  it  is  possible  to 
pick  at  least  one  edible  weed  all  through  the  winter  months. 
Barbarea,  or  dry  land  cress,  known  colloquially  as  "creases"  or 
"creasy  greens,"  can  be  found  throughout  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  Since  it  is  one  of  the  tastiest  of  all  greens,  this  resilience 
to  cold  weather  is  a  boon.  The  genus  is  named  for  St.  Barbara, 
on  whose  day,  in  early  December,  the  greens  may  usually  be 
gathered. 

The  Cruciferae,  or  mustard  family,  provides  us  with  many 
of  our  common  vegetables.  Cabbage,  collards,  cauliflower, 
broccoli,  kale,  turnips  and  Brussel  sprouts  all  belong  in  this 
family,  in  the  genus  Brassica,  and  the  closely  related  genus 
Barbarea.  or  wild  mustard,  is  the  family's  most  palatable  wold 
member  here.  When  I  first  came  to  Albemarle  County,  an 
elderly  farmer's  wife  took  me  out  into  the  bottom  land  below 
our  house  to  educate  me  in  the  gathering  of  "creases."  She 
warned  me  against  "bull  sallit"  with  the  more  heavily  dissected 
leaves,  saying  that  it  "cooked  up  bitter,"  and  taught  me  to  pick 
only  the  true  "creases"  which  I  identified  as  Barbarea  vulgaris. 
But  I  became  impatient  and,  knowing  that  no  species  of  Barba- 
rea was  poisonous,  I  tried  the  "bull  sallit,"  Barbarea  verna. 
changing  the  water  once  during  boiling.  The  result  was  deli- 
cious, and  now  I  will  eat  both  species  of  land  cress  with 
enjoyment,  just  boiling  the  leaves  in  one  lot  of  lightly  salted 
water  for  about  ten  minutes. 

Pokeweed,  Phytolacca  americana.  starts  to  shoot  in  pas- 
tures and  along  roadsides  all  over  the  state  in  about  mid- April, 
and  must  be  gathered  early  because  after  it  gets  about  a  foot 
high,  it  becom.es  bitter  and  unpalatable.  The  roots  of  pokeweed 
are  poisonous,  as  is  also  the  outer 'rind'  of  the  mature  stalk,  but 
the  early  shoots  are  very  good,  with  a  consistency  rather  like 
spinach.  They  take  very  little  preparation,  merely  picking, 
rinsing  and  boiling  in  perhaps  two  lots  of  salted  water. 

A  few  years  ago  my  husband's  research  assistant  asked  if 
she  could  share  my  vegetable  patch.  She  came  out  and  care- 
fully planted  a  row  of  lettuces.  Ten  days  later,  thrilled  by  the 
germination  of  her  seeds,  she  spent  an  hour  meticulously 
weeding  her  row,  and  then  called  me  over  to  admire  her  work. 
Honesty  forced  me  to  tell  her  gently  that  she  had  assiduously 
pulled  up  every  lettuce  seedling,  leaving  a  neat  row  of  one  of 
my  commonest  garden  weeds,  Chenopodi um  album,  or  lamb's 
quarters.  I  was  able  to  offer  the  consolation,  however,  that 
lamb's  quarters  make  excellent  greens  and  salad.  They  are 
very  common  in  gardens,  mine  anyway,  and  grow  thickly 
around  brush  piles  and  along  fence  rows.  They  are  easy  to 
recognize  with  white,  dusty  leaves.  The  dust  disappears  on 
boiling  and  the  leaves  provide  delicate,  tasty  greens. 

There  is  little  sign  of  chickweed,  SteJiaria,  above  ground  in 
the  winter,  but  it  is  one  of  the  first  plants  to  sprout  green  leaves 
in  the  spring.  Since,  at  least  in  my  yard,  it  forms  great  carpets 
where  I  would  rather  have  grass,  I  am  glad  that  I  can  use  some 
of  it.  I  have  occasionally  cooked  it  as  greens,  but  it  is  not  all  that 
good  cooked  and  so  I  usually  just  snip  the  best  young  shoots 
and  chop  them  up  in  a  salad. 
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pokeweed 


iamb's  quarters 


IllustniUon  bv  Luna  Goodwin 


I  have  a  slight  conscience  about  dandelions.  I  have  eaten 
them,  but  not  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  I  usually  manage  to 
find  excuses  for  not  making  them  part  of  the  spring  harvest. 
But  most  wild  foragers  gather  them  wdth  delight,  put  them  in  a 
salad,  or  boil  them  up  for  greens  and  thoroughly  enjoy  the 
results.  Vineland,  New  Jersey  is  the  self-proclaimed  Dandelion 
Capital  of  the  World.  The  mayor  throws  a  dandelion  feast  every 
April  and  produces  pamphlets  stuffed  with  the  latest  dandel- 
ion recipes.  He  claims  that  dandelions  from  his  town  form  a 
larger  cash  crop  than  those  from  any  other  town  except  one  in 
northern  Maine. 

A  word  of  warning  to  the  haphazard  browser  — DON'T. 
There  are  lots  of  things  pushing  out  tempting  green  leaves  in 
the  spring  which  are  not  good  to  eat.  Some  just  do  not  taste  of 
anything,  some  are  nasty,  some  are  mildly  harmful  and  some 
are  downright  poisonous. 

However,  everything  else  that  I  have  talked  about  here,  if 
correctly  picked  and  treated,  is  not  only  quite  safe,  but  also 
very  good.  At  a  time  when  we  are  tired  of  winter  and  craving 
for  something  really  fresh,  edible  wild  greens  can  make  an 
excellent  addition  to  our  table. 
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Bird  of  the  Month 


by  John  W.  Taylor 


The  Orchard 
Oriole 


The  virtues  of  the  orchard  oriole  have  too  long  gone  unsung. 
Lacking  the  popular  appeal  of  its  famous  cousin,  the  Balti- 
more oriole,  and  not  as  gaudy  in  attire,  the  orchard  has  been 
given  little  attention.  Though  a  common  bird  throughout  the 
state,  few  Virginians  know  it. 

Though  a  breeding  species  here,  its  stay  with  us  is  a  brief 
one.  Late  in  April,  the  first  orioles  return,  the  males  in  the 
vanguard;  courtship  and  nesting  lasts  through  June,  and  by 
mid-July,  most  of  them  have  disappeared.  In  August,  when 
goldfinches  have  just  begun  nesting,  and  robins  and  mock- 
ingbirds are  raising  second  and  third  broods,  many  orchard 
orioles  have  reached  their  Central  American  winter  quarters. 

Alexander  Skutch,  who  long  resided  in  Central  America, 
and  has  written  extensively  on  the  bird-life  there,  has 
reported  orchard  orioles  back  in  Guatamala  by  July  20. 
Skutch  writes  that  many  of  the  adult  birds  return  still  in  the 
breeding  plumage,  having  left  their  northern  nesting  grounds 
without  molting.  (This  is  the  exception;  nearly  all  North 
American  migrating  species  complete  the  "post-nuptial"  molt 
before  moving  south.) 

Skutch  noticed  that  the  orioles  departed  for  the  north  in  late 
March  or  early  April.  So  it  takes  them  nearly  a  month  to  make 
the  journey  to  their  summer  home  in  the  southern  and  mid- 
Atlantic  states.  For  come  a  sparkling  dawn  in  late  April,  the 
voice  of  the  orchard  oriole  will  ring  again  from  the  land  of  its 
birthplace. 

It  is  a  joyous,  cascading  burst  of  music.  A  bubbling  series  of 
slurred  notes  and  two-note  phrases,  it  can  hardly  be  confused 
with  the  abrupt,  whistled  pipings  of  the  Baltimore  oriole. 
Though  there  is  considerable  variation,  the  tone  and  quality  of 
the  orchard's  song  is  always  distinctive. 

The  repertoire  of  this  oriole  includes  a  variety  of  call-notes 
in  addition  to  the  song.  Most  frequently  heard  is  a  blackbird- 
like "check."  There  is  also  a  rattling,  guttural  series  of  notes, 
and  a  single  high  whistle,  given  in  alarm  or  distress. 

For  a  few  days  during  the  last  week  of  April,  the  awaken- 
ing, new-green  countryside  is  filled  with  the  music  of  the 
orchard  oriole.  The  males,  having  arrived  first,  are  staking 
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territorial  claims.  Females  don't  usually  show  up  until  about  a 
week  later. 

Once  paired,  nest-building  begins  immediately.  The  struc- 
ture, pouchlike  and  pensile,  is  usually  finished  by  the  time  the 
full  tide  of  spring  migrants  is  passing  through  (about  May  12). 
Not  nearly  as  deep  as  that  of  the  Baltimore,  it  is  made  primar- 
ily of  woven  grass,  with  a  lining  of  softer  material,  such  as  the 
down  from  willow  catkins  or  cattail  fluff.  The  newly  built 
nest  is  often  quite  green,  for  live  grass  is  often  plucked  for  its 
construction.  In  a  short  time,  however,  it  turns  yellowish  or 
silvery  gray. 

These  orioles  are  in  no  way  particular  about  the  nesting 
site.  Any  tree  with  a  suitably  forking  branch  or  crotch  will  do. 
In  open  marshy  country  along  the  coast,  where  there  are  few 
trees,  they  even  nest  in  clumps  of  phragmites  (tall,  thin  aquat- 
ic plants).  Both  adults  help  in  the  gathering  of  nesting  mate- 
rial, but  the  females  seem  to  take  charge  of  the  structural 
engineering.  One  carefully-watched  nest  was  completed  in 
six  days. 

One  egg  is  laid  each  day  until  the  clutch  —  usually  four  to 
five  —  is  completed.  Then  incubation  begins,  which  requires 
about  twelve  days,  sometimes  longer.  In  another  ten  days  or 
so,  the  young  are  fledged. 

Early  ornithologists  were  confused  by  the  various  plum- 
ages of  the  orchard  oriole.  At  first,  the  female  of  the  Baltimore 
was  considered  to  be  this  species.  Then  the  first-year  orchard 
was  considered  a  separate  species.  The  mystery  was  finally 
solved  by  Alexander  Wilson,  who  raised  a  bird  in  captivity, 
following  it  through  the  plumage  changes. 

Confusion  between  the  females  of  the  two  species  is  under- 
standable; they  are  patterned  quite  similarly.  But  the  orchard 
is  also  a  bit  smaller.  An  occasional  aberrant  female  Baltimore 
has  a  black  throat,  and  looks  much  like  an  immature  male 
orchard. 

The  plumage  sequence  of  the  male  orchard  is  worthy  of 
special  note.  It  takes  two  years  to  attain  the  full  rich  chestnut 
and  black  coloration.  First  year  males,  black  and  greenish 
yellow,  participate  in  the  breeding  cycle. 
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...the  future  of  nshm 
rests  in  your  hainds 


National  Fishing  Week 

May  12  - 18  —Take  a  KidFishing 

Courtesy  of  O.M.  Mustad  &  Son,  (U.S.A.}  Inc. 


